





Vol. VIII. Richmond, Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1880. Nos. 10, 11 & 12. 








Tenth Annual Reunion of the Virginis Division Army Northern Vir- 
ginia Association. Address of Major H. B. McClellan, of Lexington, 
Hy., on the Life, Campaigns, and Character of Gen’l J. E. B. Stuart. 


On Wednesday evening, October 27th, 1880, a large crowd packed 
the Hall of the House of Delegates to its utmost capacity. 

At the appointed hour the orator of the evening, Major H. B. Mc- 
Clellan was escorted into the hall by the president of the Association 
(General W. H. F. Lee) and members of the Executive Committee, 
and was received with loud applause. 

General Lee called the meeting to order, and Rev. Dr. J. William 
Jones opened with prayer. 

General Lee said that he esteemed it a pleasure and an honor to 
extend to the audience a cordial welcome to this tenth annual re- 
union of the Virginia Division of the Army of Northern Virginia, 

‘He concluded from the brilliant audience before him that the people 
still cherished the memory of the brave men who during the four years 
of the unequal contest bore themselves nobly, and proved themselves 
worthy of the land that gave them birth and the cause for which they 
fought. ‘ 
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He said that the Association had hitherto been very fortunate in its 
annual orators, and that he felt sure they were peculiarly fortunate on 
the present occasion. He had the honor of presenting as the orator of 
the evening a gentleman distinguished alike in war and in letters. He 
was fortunate, also, in the selection of his theme, since he was to speak 
of the life and character of the great cavalry chief on whose staff he 
had personally served, and with whom he had witnessed and partici- 
pated in the great battles of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

It gave him great pleasure to be able to introduce as orator of the 
evening, Mayor H. B. McCueuay, late A. A. G. of the Cavalry 
Corps A. N. V., now president of Sayre Female College, Lexington 
Kentucky. 

Major McClelland was greeted with loud applause, which was fre- 
quently repeated as he proceeded to deliver in graceful style the fol- 
lowing 

ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Comrades, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am honored in being permitted again to stand upon the soil of Old 
Virginia. My spirit has been stirred to its depths as I have received 
the greetings of comrades with whom I have stood side by side in the 
day of battle; and, as I look into your faces, I can but wish that I 
were worthy to present my subject. Bear with me while I attempt to 
speak to you of one whom even Virginia may be proud to enroll among 
her noblest heroes.. 

James Ewell Brown Stuart was born in Patrick county, Va., on the 
6th day of February, 1833. He died in Richmond, Va., on the 12th 
of May, 1864, of a wound received the day previous at the Yellow 
Tavern. His age at his death was 31 years 3 months and 6 days. 

Through five generations his ancestry is traced back to Archibald 
Stuart, Sr., a native of Londonderry, Ireland, but of Scotch Presby- 
terian parentage, who, early in the eighteenth century, was compelled 
by religious persecution to seek refuge in Western Pennsylvania. 
Here he remained in seclusion for nearly seven years before his family 
could venture to join him. Removing to Augusta county, Va., about 
1738, Archibald Stuart, Sr., acquired large landed estates, which he 
divided between his four children. 

His second son, and third child, Major Alexander Stuart, was, early 
in the Revolutionary War, commissioned major of the regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Samuel McDowell; and, during Colonel McDowell’s 
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illness, commanded the regiment at the battle of Guilford Court-house. 
Two horses were killed under him in this action, and he himself, dan- 
gerously wounded, was left upon the field, and was captured by the 
enemy. He was subsequently exchanged, and his sword was returned 
tohim. This valued relic is now in the possession of his grandson, the 
Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, of Va. 


Judge Alexander Stuart, the youngest son of Major Alexander 
Stuart, was a lawyer by profession, and resided at various times in 
Virginia, in Illinois, and in Missouri. He held many honorable and 
responsible offices in each of these states. He died and was buried in 
Staunton, Va. His eldest son, the Hon. Archibald Stuart, of Patrick, 
the father of our general, was an officer in the war of 1812. He em- 
braced the profession of law, and throughout his long and eventful life 
was actively engaged in the practice of his profession, and in political 
life. He represented first the county of Campbell, in the Virginia 
legislature, and was afterwards repeatedly elected from Patrick county 
to the same body. He was a member of the famous Convention of 
1829-30, and of the Convention of 1850, in which he was actively 
associated with the Hon. Henry A. Wise. He represented the Patrick 
District in the Federal Congress during the JVullification period, and 
was a strong supporter of Mr. Calhoun in that crisis. Concerning his 
personal character I quote the words of another: 


“ Archibald Stuart was known far and wide, both for his splendid 
talents and his wonderful! versatility. A powerful orator and advocate, 
he charmed the multitude on the hustings, and convinced juries and 
courts. In addition to these gifts, he was one of the most charming 
social companions the state ever produced. Possessing wonderful wit 
and humor, combined with rare gift for song, he at once became the 
center of attraction at every social gathering. Among the people of 
the counties where he practiced, his name is held in great respect, and 
his memory is cherished with an affection rarely equalled in the his- 
tory of any public man.” 


It is not wonderful that such an ancestry should have produced the 
hero whom to-night we honor. Rightfully did he inherit the stern de- 
votion to duty and principle which caused Archibald Stuart to seek 
refuge in the wilds of Pennsylvania, rather than endure tyranny and 
oppression in his native land. Rightfully did he inherit the constancy 
and gallantry of the major who led his regiment at Guilford Court- 
house, and who yielded his sword only when disabled by wounds and 
deserted by his men. Rightfully did he inherit that joyous tempera- 
ment which made his father the delight of the social circle, and that 
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magnetic power by which he could impress himself upon, and contro] 
other men. 


To Archibald Stuart, of Patrick, and his wife, Elizabeth Letcher 
Pannill, of Pittsylvania, was born a family of four sons and six 
daughters. Among these our general was the seventh child and 
youngest son. Of his brothers, William Alexander Stuart, of Russell 
county, Va., alone survives. 


HIS BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


Stuart’s early boyhood was passed at the old homestead amid the 
mountains of Patrick county, close to the North Carolina line. At the 
age of fourteen he was placed in school at Wytheville, and in 1848 he 
entered Emory and Henry College, Washington county, Va. During 
a revival of religion among the students Stuart professed conversion 
and connected himself with the Methodist church. His mother was a 
member of the Episcopal church; and ten years later, in 1859, he was 
confirmed in that church by Bishop Hawks in Saint Louis. Through- 
out his life he maintained a consistent Christain character. 

In 1850 he was appointed cadet at West Point, on the nomination of 
the Hon. T. H. Averett, of Va., and entered the Academy in June of 
the same year. During his career at West Point, he applied himeelf 
diligently to study; held successively nearly all the cadet offices up to 
the rank of cavalry sergeant and second captain; and graduated 
thirteenth in a class of forty-two. He was immediately commissioned 
brevet second lieutenant in the regiment of Mounted Rifles then 
serving in Texas, but owing to the prevalence of the Yellow fever in 
New Orleans was unable to join his regiment until December of that 
year, when he was engaged in the expedition against the Apachee 
Indians, which was commanded by Major John S. Simonson. 

In October, 1854, he was promoted to be second lieutenant in the 
Mounted Rifles, and in May, 1855, was transferred, with the same 
rank, to the First Cavalry regiment, which was organized at Jefferson 
Barracks, near St. Louis, and was afterwards moved to Fort Leaven- 
worth, at which post Stuart was appointed regimental quartermaster 
and commissary. In September and October of this year, the First 
Cavalry was engaged in an expedition against the Indians which en- 
tailed severe marching but no fighting. Returning to Leavenworth, 
Stuart was married at Fort Riley, on the 14th November, to Miss 
Flora Cooke, daughter of Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, command- 
ant of that post. In December, 1855, he received promotion to be 
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first lieutenant in his regiment. During a large part of the three fol- 
lowing years, Stuart’s regiment was engaged in the attempt to preserve 
peace between the new settlers in Kansas Territory, during that ex- 
citing period when it was yet undetermined whether Kansas should be 
a free or a slave state. It was amid these stirring scenes that he made 
that acquaintance with “Osawatomie Brown,” which enabled him after- 
wards to identify him at Harper's Ferry. 


THE BATTLE ON SOLOMON RIVER, 


In the year 1857, his regiment was actively engaged in Indian war- 
fare. The important event of the campaign was, the battle fought 
upon the north fork of Solomon river, probably within the limits of 
the present Norton county, Kansas. Here, upon the 29th of July, 
Colonel Sumner, with six companies of the First Cavalry, encountered 
and routed about three hundred Cheyenne warriors. It was during 
the pursuit that Stuart received a painful wound. His horse was ex- 
hausted by a chase of five miles, and he was compelled to exchange 
with one of his soldiers. I give these circumstances in his own words, 
“When I overtook the rear of the enemy I found Lomax in imminent 
peril from an Indian, who was on foot, and in the act of shooting him. 
I rushed to the rescue, and succeeded in wounding the Indian in his 
thigh. He fired at me in return with an Allen’s revolver, but missed. 
I now observed Stanley and McIntyre close by. The former said, 
‘Wait! I'll fetch him.’ He dismounted from his horse to aim deliber- 
ately, but in dismounting accidentally discharged his last load. Upon 
him the Indian now advanced with his revolver pointed. I could not 
stand that, but drawing my sabre rushed on the monster and inflicted 
@ severe wound across his head; but at the same moment he fired his 
last barrel within a foot of me, the ball taking effect in the center of 
the breast, but, by the mercy of God, glancing to the left, lodging near 
my nipple and so far inside that it cannot be felt.” 

After burying his dead, Colonel Sumner pursued the retreating 
Indians southward, leaving his wounded, and among them Lieutenant 
Stuart, in a temporary fortification, built near the battle ground, and 
garrisoned by one company of infantry. At the expiration of ten 
days Stuart was able to ride upon horseback; and as the other 
wounded were in condition to bear removal, this detachment started in 
the endeavor to reach Fort Kearny, which was supposed to be less than 
one hundred miles distant. Within five days the party was deserted 
by their Pawnee guides, and was left, during a rainy season, without 
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compass, without sun or stars to guide their course. Lost in the wil- 
derness! In this dilemma Stuart volunteered to press forward with a 
small party to find Fort Kearny, and send out thence for the relief of 
the main body. For two days he wandered without gaining any 
knowledge of the fort or of his own location; but on the third day he 
struck a plain trail leading northward which he recognized as the mail 
route from Kearny to Leavenworth. Pursuing this trail for fifty-five 
miles, on the evening of the same day he arrived at Fort Kearny, 
whence succor and supplies were sent to his suffering comrades. Lost in 
the wilderness, with no means of determining the course in which he was 
marching ;—traveling sometimes in a circle, and sometimes far wide of 
the true direction; accompanied by wearied and disheartened comrades 
who counseled him to abandon his attempt; convinced of cowardice, 
and strongly suspecting treachery on the part of his Mexican guide; 
beset by fog and tempest ; swimming swollen and rapid rivers; with no 
food save the scantiest rations of fresh beef without salt; and all this 
while suffering from the effects of a recent and severe wound ;—we 
find this lieutenant of the First Cavalry exhibiting the same powers 
of endurance, the same indomitable resolution, the same devotion to 
duty, the same quiet reliance upon the guiding hand of an overruling 
Providence which fitted him in after days for the high command which 
devolved upon him. Faithful in little, he was faithful also in much. 


From the Fall of 1857 until the Summer of 1860 Stuart was sta- 
tioned at Fort Riley, with six companies of his regiment, under the 
command of Major John Sedgwick, and participated in all the move- 
ments of this command against the hostile Indians. It was probably 
at this time that the warm personal friendship which existed between 
himself and Sedgwick was cemented. Certainly Sedgwick was an ad- 
mirer of his gallant lieutenant, and has left it on record in his own 
quaint phraseology, that Stuart was “the best cavalry officer ever 
foaled in America; and those who were present on the 5th May, 
1864, can testify that when the news was brought in that Sedgwick 
had fallen in the wilderness, Stuart mourned for him as for a valued 
friend. Through many stirring scenes they had passed side by side. 
Separated by the bloody strife of civil war, they yet crossed over the 
dark river at no great distance from each other. 


THE “JOHN BROWN RAID.” 


In 1859 Stuart visited his home in Virginia on leave of absence; 
and, while attending the General Convention of the Episcopal church 
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at Richmond in October, was called to Washington to negotiate with 
the War Department concerning the sale to the government of a sabre 
attachment which he had invented, and for which he held a patent. 
While in Washington on this business the news was received of the 
“John Brown Raid” at Harper’s Ferry. Stuart was requested to con- 
vey to Arlington a secret communication to Lieut. Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, who had been selected to command the marines sent to suppress 
the insurrection. Although the facts had been kept entirely concealed, 
he perceived that something unusual was transpiring, and volunteered his 
services as Aid to Colonel Lee. The part taken by Stuart in this brief 
war has been so often misstated that I give his own account taken from 
a letter to his mother written in January, 1860. He distinctly dis- 
claims the honor, so often ascribed to him, of having led the storming 
party against the Engine House; but testifies to the gallantry of Lieut. 
Green, commander of the marines, and of Major Russel, paymaster in 
the same corps, who, side by side led the assault. Hesays: “I wae 
deputed by Colonel Lee to read to the leader, then called Smiru, a de- 
mand to surrender immediately; and I was instructed to leave the door 
after his refusal, which was anticipated, and wave my cap; at which 
signal the storming party was to advance, batter open the doors, and 
capture the insurgents at the point of the bayonet. I approached the 
door in the presence of two thousand spectators, and told Mr. SmiTH 
that I had a communication for him from Colonel Lee. He opened the 
door about four inches and placed his body against the crack, with a 
cocked carbine in his hand. The parley was a long one. He pre- 
sented his propositions in every possible shape, and with admirable tact; 
but all amounted to this, that the only condition upon which he would 
surrender was, that he and his party should be allowed to escape. 
Some of his prisoners begged me with tears to ask Col. Lee to come 
and see him. I told them he would never accede to any terms but 
those he had offered; and as soon as I could tear myself away from 
their importunities I left, waved my cap, and Col. Lee's plan was car- 
ried out.” * * * “When Smita first came to the door I recog- 
nized old ‘Osawatomie Brown,’ who had given us so much trouble in 
Kansas. No one then present but myself could have performed this 
service.” 

In the Summer of 1860 the First cavalry was engaged in building 
Fort Wise, now Fort Lyon, and from this point Lieutenant Stuart, who 
had been notified of his promotion to a captaincy, but had not yet re- 
ceived his commission, made his way to Virginia in the Spring of 1861, 
and offered his sword for the defence of his native state. His resigna- 
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tion as an officer in the United States Army was accepted on the 7th of 
May. 

His first commission in the Confederate service was that of lieuten- 
ant colonel of infantry, dated 10th May, 1861, with orders to report 
to. Col. T. J. Jackson, at Harper’s Ferry. This commission was issued 
by the State of Virginia. 

At the beginning of the war the impression prevailed that the cay- 
alry was a comparatively unimportant arm of the service. The infantry 
and artillery attracted public attention, and into these branches pressed 
those ardent spirits who were naturally desirous of promotion and dis- 
tinction in the service of their country. Among the officers of the old 
army reluctance was manifested to entering the cavalry service; and 
no one presented himself who seemed fitted for the duty of organizing 
the scattered cavalry companies into an efficient command. 

I give the following circumstance as narrated to me by Stuart him- 
self. = 

At a meeting for consultation of officers belonging to the command 
at Harper’s Ferry, the question was discussed who should command the 
cavalry. Sharing the common reluctance to entering this service ; be- 
lieving that he would thereby forfeit his own prospects of rapid pro- 
motion; yet sensible of the imperative need that some one should 
organize the outpost service of the army; believing moreover that his 
own education in Indian warfare and frontier service, in which he had 
been constantly engaged for six years, fitted him for the required duties. 
he felt constrained to lay aside his personal preference and to offer his 
services for the position. The assignment was made and he entered at 
once upon his duties. Now every energy was devoted to the instruc- 
tion of his officers and men. Day and night he was upon the picket 
line. A new spirit was infused into a languid service. The cavalry 
commenced to respect themselves, and to appreciate the importance of 
_ their duties; and soon both officers and men learned that an eye was 
upon them from which no dereliction of duty could escape, but which 
was equally ready to mark out and reward any exhibition of skill and 
gallantry. 

On the 16th July, 1861, he received from the State of Virginia his 
commission as Colonel of Cavalry. On the 24th September of the 
same year he was made Brigadier-General by the government of the 
Confederate States; and on the 25th of July, 1862, he was commis- 
sioned Major-General by the same authority. 

The limits of this address will not permit a detailed account of 
Stuart’s services at the battles of the First Manassas, of Williamsburg 
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and of Seven Pines. It must suffice to say that, while holding his cav- 
alry in reserve ready to improve any advantage, he personally parti- 
cipated largely in these engagements, directing especially the move- 
ments and fire of our artillery, a diversion of which he was particularly 
fond. 

THE CHICKAHOMINY RAID. 


On the 13th and 14th and 15th of June, 1862, Stuart prosecuted his 
famous ride around McClellan’s army on the Chickahominy. I have in 
my possession the autograph letter of General Robert E. Lee, which 
conveyed to Stuart his instructions. This letter is of so much interest 
that I venture to give it in full. It is marked “ Confidential” and is 
dated : 

Hp. Qrs. Dops’s Farm, llth June, 62. 
Gen’l. J. E. B. Stuart, Com’d'g Cav'y: 


Gen’l,—“ You are desired to make a scout movement to the rear of 
the enemy now posted on the Chickahominy, with a view of gaining 
intelligence of his operations, communications, &c.,and of driving in his 
foraging parties and securing such grain, cattle, &c., for ourselves as you 
can make arrangements to have driven in. Another object is to de- 
stroy his wagon trains said to be daily passing from the Piping-tree 
road to his camp on the Chickahominy. The utmost vigilance on your 
part will be necessary to prevent any surprise to yourself, and the great- 
est caution must be practiced in keeping well in your front and flanks 
reliable scouts to give you information. You will return as soon as the 
object of your expedition is accomplished; and you must bear con- 
stantly in mind while endeavoring to execute the general purpose of 
your mission, not to hazard unnecessarily your command, or to attempt 
what your judgment may not approve; but be content to accomplish 
all the good you can, without feeling it necessary to obtain all that 
might be desired. 

I recommend that you take only such men and horses as can stand 
the expedition, and that you use every means in your power to save and 
cherish those you do take. You must leave sufficient cavalry here for 
the service of this army, and remember that one of the chief objects of 
your expedition is to gain intelligence for the guidance of future move- 
ments. 

Information received last evening, the points of which I sent you, 
lead me to infer that there is a stronger force on the enemy’s right than 
was previously reported. A large body of infantry as well as cavalry 
was reported near the Central railroad. Should you find upon inves- 
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tigation that the enemy is moving to his right, or is so strongly posted 
as to make your expedition inopportune, as its success in my opinion 
depends upon its secrecy, you will, after gaining all the information you 
can, resume your former position. 


I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
[Signed ] R. E. LEE, Gen’l. 


In carrying out these instructions Stuart moved on the 13th directly 
northward, to create, if possible, the impression that he was destined to 
reinforce Jackson. His command consisted of 1200 men, selected from 
the lst, 4th and 9th Virginia cavalry, and from the Jeff Davis legion; 
and commanded by Colonels Fitz Lee, W. H. F. Lee and W. T. Martin. 
He was accompanied by one section of artillery under charge of Lieu- 
tenant James Breathed. He bivouacked the first night opposite Han- 
over Court-house, but early the next morning turned his course directly 
to the right. Up to this time no one beside himself had any true idea 
of the destination of the expedition; but now the commandants of 
regiments were informed of the general objects to be attained, in order 
that their more intelligent co-operation might thereby be secured. 
Hanover Court-house was found to be in the possession of the enemy's 
cavalry; but while Stuart was making preparation to attack in rear as 
well as in front, the enemy withdrew towards Mechanicsville, and was 
allowed to pursue his way unmolested. At the Old Church occurred 
the only serious conflict during the expedition. Here Captain Royall, 
commanding two squadrons of the 5th Regular cavalry, attempted to 
dispute the way; but he was completely routed and himself danger- 
ously wounded by Captain Latané’s squadron of the 9th Viriginia cav- 
alry. In this charge the gallant Latané lost his life. This was the 
only casualty among the Southern cavalry. 

Stuart had now penetrated to the rear of the Federal army, and 
was directly upon its line of communication with the York river. 
The information he had gained definitely accomplished the prime object 
of his expedition. He had located the camps of the enemy, and had 
ascertained that the Federal right flank was not extended as General 
Lee feared was the case, and that the way was clear for Jackson to fol- 
low in his footsteps. But now the question must be decided how he 
could with safety return from his dangerous situation. To retrace his 
steps he must of necessity pass through Hanover Court-house, with the 
South Anna river on his right, now swollen and impassable from heavy 
rains. The Federal cavalry encountered there in the morning had 
doubtless conveyed information of his movements to their main body, 
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and, strongly reinforced, would be ready to dispute his return. Hard 
fighting and perhaps serious loss would surely await him at Hanover 
Court-house. With quick determination he decided to pass entirely 
around the Federa] army, trusting that he would be able to cross the 
Chickahominy below the enemy’s left, before troops could be collected 
and sent in pursuit. Stuart says in hisreport: ‘In a brief and frank 
interview with some of my officers I disclosed my views; but while 
none accorded a full assent, all assured me a hearty support in whatever 
I did. With an abiding trust in God, and with such guarantees of suc- 
cess as the two Lees and Martin and their devoted followers, I regarded 
this enterprise as most promising. * * * There was something of 
the sublime in the implicit confidence and unquestioning trust of the 
rank and file in a leader guiding them apparently into the very jaws 
of the enemy, every step appearing to them to diminish the faintest 
hope of extrication.” 

Stuart reached Tunstall’s station on the York River raiiroad by dark. 
A detachment sent to the Pamunky river burned two transports loaded 
with stores and a train of wagons. At Tunstall’s great quantities of 
provisions and many wagons were captured and burned, and the rail- 
road bridge over Black creek was destroyed. For miles around the 
country was illuminated by these hilarious cavalrymen. Having 
thoroughly completed this work, Stuart pushed on to Talleysville, 
and by daylight had reached Forge bridge over the Chickahominy. 
Another difficulty now presented itself. The stream was past fording 
and the bridge destroyed. But a few hours work produced a frail 
structure over which the artillery could cross, and by one o'clock in 
the afternoon the whole command was safe from molestation. Stuart 
brought back with him 165 prisoners, and 260 captured mules and | 
horses. He lost but one man, the lamented Captain Latane. A 
broken pole compelled the abandonment of a limber chest on the upper 
side of the Chickahominy. 

The results of this expedition were most important and satisfactory. 
Within a few days Stuart with his cavalry conducted Jackson's corps 
over the same route to McClellan’s rear, and on the 27th the crushing 
defeat of the Federal right wing was consummated at Cold Harbor. 
Aside from these strategic considerations the influence of this expe- 
dition on the morale not only of the cavalry but of the whole army was 
most important; and we have the authority of the Count of Paris for 
the statement that by it the confidence of the north in McClellan was 
shaken. In after days we became more accustomed to the eccentric 
movements of large bodies of cavalry, and had ofttimes to lament that 
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the Federal troopers were such apt pupils in this new school of tactics; 
but at this time Stuart’s raid was absolutely unique in warfare. The 
recital of the bare facts sounded more like a fairy tale than sober 
truth; and the astonishment of our troops at the boldness of such a 
leader was only equalled by the enthusiasm which his success inspired. 
Jackson’s victories in the Valley had at this same time created the 
wildest ardor, and now the hopes of all were centred in the immortal 
three—Lee, Jackson, Stuart, under whom the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia felt itself invincible. Who can doubt the result had not our glo- 
rious leader been deprived of both his right arm and his left? When 
Jackson fell, when Stuart was no more, brave hearts still hoped, but 
"twas hoping against hope. 

I cannot now follow Stuart as he led our cavalry through the seven 
days battles around Richmond; at Cedar mountain; at the second bat- 
tle of Manassas; through the first Maryland campaign, and at Fred- 
ericksburg. I cannot do more than make bare mention of his midnight 
descent upon the rear of Pope’s army at Catlett’s station—or of his 
expedition into Pennsylvania, when he again electrified both nations by 
passing for the second time around McClellan’s army as it lay on the 
banks of the Potomac—returning to the Virginia shore without the loss 
of a man or a horse, having accomplished one of the most wonderful 
marches on record. Nor is it my intention to enter into the details of 
the Chancellorsville campaign. The distinguished officer who, one year 
ago, spoke to you from this place, has given with eloquence and power, 
which I cannot hope to equal, the history of the cavalry in that battle. 
He has told you how paucity of numbers was compensated for by the 
skill of the commander and the heroism and devotion of his men. I 
would but add some personal reminiscences of those days. 


CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


It was a weird scene which the dim moonlight disclosed when Stuart 
was recalled from Ely's ford to take command of Jackson’s corps. The 
news of the fall of their great chieftain had spread among the men, and 
a sense of awe and dread seemed to pervade the lines, made still more 
impressive by the stillness which succeeded the enemy’s terrific cannon- 
ade. A. P. Hill, wounded and disabled, was still upon the field, 
although Rodes, his next in rank in the corps, was temporarily in com- 
mand. I was present at the conference between Stuart, Hill and 
Rodes, when Rodes yielded up the command to Stuart. The history of 
the war does not afford a more striking instance of magnanimous and 
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patriotic self-sacrifice. Already on that day had General Rodes won 
the especial commendation of the great Jackson, whose dying testimony 
was, “General Rodes’ promotion should date from Chancellorsville ;” 
and now succeeding to the command of his corps there seemed to open 
up before him a grand opportunity for personal distinction. 

He believed, moreover, that because Stuart belonged to a different 
arm of the service he was not entitled to claim the command. Possess- 
ing the modest confidence of the true soldier in his own ability to meet 
the responsibility devolving upon him, he was yet willing to place the 
command in Stuart’s hands, because, as he said with quiet dignity, he 
understood that such was General Jackson’s wish, and because Stuart's 
name was more widely and more favorably known in the army, and 
would tend to restore the confidence of the troops shaken by the fall of 
Jackson. 

Military authorities will probably decide that Stuart, as next in rank 
to A. P. Hill, was entitled to the command; but this cannot detract 
from the honor due the gallant soldier, who yielded up the opportunity 
for personal distinction when he believed that the interests of his coun- 
try so required, as readily as he afterwards laid down his life in the 
same cause. “He that ruleth his spirit’’ is better “than he that 
taketh a city.” 

During the heat of the conflict on the next morning, as I was making 
my way through the woods toward our line of battle, I saw a lad 
coming slowly toward the rear, whose right arm was dangling from the 
elbow by some shreds of flesh. As he approached me he said— 

“ Mister! can’t you cut this thing off? It keeps knocking against 
the trees, and it’s mightily in my way.” 

Iwas somewhat appalled at the prospect of a surgical operation, but 
could not refuse to do what lay in my power to help the poor boy. So, 
dismounting from my horse,I improvised a tourniquet from some strips 
torn from a blue blouse lying near at hand, and applying it to the 
artery above the elbow, proceeded to amputate the offending member 
with my pocket knife. While the operation was in progress, I en- 
quired— 

“ Which is your regiment?” 

Said he— 

“T belong to that North Carolina regiment in there. I’m just six- 
teen, and I’ve just come from home. Don’t you think it’s a hard case 
that I should get hit in my first fight? We drove them out of one line 
of breastworks, and I was on top of the second when I got hit. But, 
oh! how we did make them git.” 
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Brave boy! I directed him to the rear, where he no doubt soon met 
with skillful attention from our surgeons. I saw him no more, but I 
trust that his sturdy spirit sustained him and ensured his recovery, 
Such boys grow into men who are an honor to any country. 

It has fallen to my lot on previous occasions, but in a different man- 
ner, to give the southern view of the cavalry battles at Fleetwood, at 
Aldie, Middleburg and Upperville, which occurred during the month of 
June, 1863, at the opening of the Gettysburg campaign. Some north- 
' ern writers have persistently claimed notable victories in these engage- 
ments; but I have shown that the claim is without foundation. No 
amount of argument can convince the Virginia horsemen who rode 
down the enemy’s cannon at Fleetwood, or the Cobb’s Georgia legion 
who came out of the fight with bloody sabres, or the Stuart horse- 
artillery who fought the enemy with their sponge staffs, and even with 
their fists, that the 9th of June, at Brandy station, was aught but a day 
of glory to the southern cavalry. No repeated assertions can convince 
the survivors of Fitz Lee’s old brigade that the enemy could ever have 
moved James Breckinridge from behind that stone wall at Aldie; and 
no amount of florid rhetoric can persuade the men who fought under 
Stuart between Middleburg and Upperville, on that memorable Sab- 
bath, the 21st of June, that there was anything of shame or defeat in 
retiring all day before the enemy’s cavalry, supported by a corps of 
infantry, and yet giving up hardly five miles of ground. I must not 
weary you with the story of those days; but I cannot refrain from 
again placing on record the main facts concerning the cavalry opera- 
tions in the 

GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 


Information received from his scouts, and especially from Mosby, led 
Stuart to believe that he could inflict serious damage upon the enemy, 
and perhaps derange his plans by passing around Meade’s army, be- 
tween it and Washington, rejoining General Lee in Pennsylvania. The 
plan was submitted to the Commanding-General, and Stuart was per- 
mitted to use his discretion in carrying it out. 

The circumstances under which General Stuart received his orders 
well illustrate his spirit and hardihood as a soldier. The night of the 
23d of June was most inclement. A pitiless rain poured without ces- 
sation from the clouds, and the land was drenched. Although the 
shelter of an old house was available, at bed-time Stuart ordered his 
blanket and oil cloths to be spread under a tree in the rear of the 
house, and directed me to sleep on the front porch where I could 
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readily light my candle and read any dispatches which might come 
during the night. I remonstrated with him upon this needless ex- 
posure; but his reply was, “No! my men are exposed to this rain, and 
I will not fare any better than they.” It was late in the night when a 
courier arrived from army head-quarters bearing a dispatch marked 
“ confidential.” Under ordinary circumstances I would not have ven- 
tured to break the seal, but the rain poured down so steadily that I 
was unwilling to disturb the general unnecessarily, and yet it might be 
important that he should immediately be acquainted with the contents 
of the dispatch. With some hesitation I opened it and read. It was 
a lengthy communication from General Lee, containing the directions 
upon which Stuart was to act. I at once carried it to the general and 
read it to him as he lay under the dripping tree. With a mild reproof 
for having opened a document marked “confidential,” the order was 
committed to my charge for the night, and Stuart was soon asleep. The 
letter discussed at length the plan proposed of passcing around the 
enemy’s rear. It informed General Stuart that General Early would 
move upon York, Pennsylvania, and that he was desired to place his 
cavalry as speedily as possible with that, the advance division of Lee’s 
right wing. The letter suggested that as the roads leading northward 
from Shepherdstown and Williamsport were already incumbered by the 
infantry, the artillery, and the transportation of the army, the delay 
which would necessarily occur in passing by these, would, perhaps, be 
greater than would ensue if General Stuart passed around the enemy’s 
rear. 

The letter further informed him that if he chose the latter route 
General Early would receive instructions to look out for him, and 
endeavor to communicate with him; and York, Pennsylvania, was 
designated as the point in the vicinity of which he was to expect to hear 
from Early, and as the possible, if not probable, point of concentration 
of the army. 

The whole tenor of the letter gave evidence that the Commanding- 
General approved the proposed movement, and thought that it might be 
productive of the best results, while the responsibility of the decision 
was placed upon General Stuart himself. Well may General Long- 
street say: “ Authority thus given a subordinate general implies an 
opinion on the part of the commander that something better than the 
drudgery of a march along our flank might be open to him, and one of 
General Stuart’s activity and gallantry should not be expected to fail 
to seek it.” 

Having received his orders on the night of the 23d of June, Stuart 
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prepared on the 24th to execute them. The three brigades of Hamp- 
ton, Fitz Lee and W. H. F. Lee, the last under Colonel Chambliss, were 
ordered to rendezvous that night at Salem; and Robertson’s and Jones’ 
brigade, under command of Brigadier-General B. H. Robertson, “ were 
left in observation of the enemy on the usual front, with full instruc- 
tions as to following up the enemy in case of withdrawal, and joining 
our main army.” (Stuart’s report.) 

This force added to Jenkins’ brigade, which constituted the advance 
of Ewell’s corps in Pennsylvania, was fully equal in numbers to the 
brigades which accompanied Stuart; and he was certainly justified in 
considering it sufficient to fulfill every duty which might be required by 
the commanding General from the cavalry. 

Time would fail me in narrating the stirring incidents of the nine 
days and nights of marching and fighting which now ensued. After 
destroying the canal, railroads and telegraph in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, interrupting for more than two days all communication 
between Washington and Meade’s army, capturing a large number of 
prisoners and wagons, and destroying a great amount of public 
property, Stuart reached Hanover, Pennsylvania, on the 30th of June. 
Here he had an encounter with Kilpatrick’s cavalry, which, though 
not serious in its nature, yet detained him until nightfall of the same 
day. He had now been separated from the army for six days, with no 
intelligence of Lee’s movements save what he could gather from the 
northern newspapers. From these he learned that General Early was 
in York, Pennsylvania; and every other item of news which he could 
gain led him to think that General Lee’s plans were being carried out 
as originally proposed, and that the concentration of our army would 
take place in the vicinity of York, Pennsylvania, or at some point north 
of it on the Susquehanna, 

He was now within striking distance of York, and anxiously ex- 
pected, in accordance with General Lee's letter of instructions, that 
he would receive some word from Early. But for some reason, which 
will probably never be explained, the order to endeavor to com- 
municate with Stuart had never reached General Early, nor did 
he have any knowledge whatever of Stuart’s proposed movement 
around the enemy’s rear, and while Stuart was engaged with Kil- 
patrick’s cavalry at Hanover, Early was moving from York to 
Heidlersburg by way of East Berlin, and White's battalion of 
cavalry, which had been detached from Jones’ brigade to accom- 
paay his division, moved on the direct road from York toward 
Gettysburg. White's battalion must have passed within seven miles, 
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and Early’s division within ten miles of Stuart’s column. Could Gene- 
ral Stuart have known of this movement, he might have freed himself 
from embarrassment by burning his captured wagons (which, indeed, 
he at one time prepared to do), and withdrawing from the engagement 
with Kilpatrick he could have effected a junction with Early during 
the afternoon or the night of the same day. This would have brought 
him to Gettysburg in time to participate in the battle of the first day. 
But Providence directed otherwise; and still believing that our army 
was upon the Susquehanna, Stuart pressed forward to Carlisle, and two 
days, precious days, were lost in a useless march. 

Many of our ablest Confederate generals have expressed the opinion 
that the separation of any part of our cavalry from the main army, 
during this campaign, was an error in strategy on the part of Lee and 
Stuart, and that the failure of the campaign is largely to be attributed 
to this cause. I believe the time has passed when any one would be 
disposed to censure Stuart for this movement; and that it is conceded 
that if blame must fall, it must fall upon the Commanding-General who 
authorized and stimulated his lieutenant in this course of action. But 
it is noticable that no writer on this subject has endeavored to show 
how General Stuart's presence with the army would have caused other 
results. Before this strategy of General Lee is condemned, or Stuart 
can be blamed, it must be shown that more accurate information of the 
enemy's movements would have been obtained by the opposite course ; 
or that Stuart failed to leave in communication with the army a force of 
cavalry sufficient for the duty of observation. And here it must be 
conceded that had Stuart followed Longstreet’s crossing at Shepherds- 
town, and operated upon that flank, he could have gained information 
concerning the enemy only by using individual scouts, or by making 
reconnoissances in force. For the latter purpose, the cavalry under his 
command was utterly insufficient. Unless provided with an infantry 
support, Stuart could have made no movement which would have held 
out any hope of piercing the cavalry which enveloped Hooker's ad- 
vance; and a reconnoissance of Southern cavalry, supported by infan- 
try, is something which I do not remember ever to have occurred in the 
army of Northern Virginia. General Early speaks wisely when he 
says: “It is doubtful whether the former alternative would have 
enabled him (Stuart) to fulfill General Lee’s expectations.” 

The only other ground upon which complaint could justly be urged 
against Stuart is that he denuded the army of its cavalry. But I 
have already shown that he left upon the front, vacated by him, two 
brigades, which numbered at least 2500 men, commanded by two of 
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the senior brigadiers of the cavalry, and with full instructions. There 
can be no reasonable ground for supposing that this command, which 
was in daily and almost hourly communication with the commanding © 
General, could not have learnéd everything concerning the enemy's 
movements which Stuart could have discovered in the same place; and 
had these brigades been moved northward on the 26th of June, they 
would have reached such position on the 28th as to have stopped Bu- 
ford’s march, and would have so occupied him as to have prevented him 
from reaching Gettysburg on the 30th. 

When Stuart arrived at Gettysburg, nothing of rest was allowed the 
weary horsemen who had accompanied him on his recent severe march, 
On the evening of the third day's battle they were called upon to 
encounter the enemy’s cavalry in a severe and bloody fight; and on 
every succeeding day, until our army recrossed the Potomac, they with- 
stood the enemy’s attacks as they closely followed our retreating forces, 
and shielded our infantry, and, save in one single instance, the transpor- 
tation of our army from all molestation. 

I regret that I must turn away from the brief but brilliant campaign 
of October, 1863; brilliant at least so far as the cavalry was concerned; 
and that I cannot speak of those last days of his warfare, when his 
courage and capacity shone forth with more than usual lustre. I must 
hasten to place before you the portrait of this noble man, this gallant 
_ soldier. His face was marked by one feature which would have misled 
a physiognomist in predicting his character and future. A prominent 
chin, and firmly set lips, are generally considered indicative of firmness 
and tenacity of purpose. But Stuart’s chin was so short and retiring 
as positively to disfigure his otherwise fine countenance; and among 
the cadets at West Point he bore the nick-name of “ Beauty Stuart,” a 
“Tucus a non lucendo.” This disfigurement was, in maturer years, 
entirely concealed by a wealth of flowing brown beard, above which 
appeared a well-shaped nose and a broad and high forehead. 

But how shall I describe his eyes? I have seen them when their 
color seemed to be the blackness of the thunder cloud, lit up with 
flashes of intensest lightning; and again when the soft light of roguish 
merriment revealed a pupil of calm bluish grey. Even when com- 
mander of the cavalry his appearance was striking rather than hand- 
some. His height was about five feet eleven inches, his body short, 
and his legs and arms longer than the proportions of beauty will allow. 
But while this length of limb did not conduce to gracefulness in the 
parlor, especially when made more conspicuous by the cavalry jacket, 
which was his only style of dress, it contributed in no small degree to 
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his grace and skill as a horseman. No better rider was to be found 
among his fox-hunting Virginia troopers, and his appearance in times of 
excitement, and when well mounted, was magnificent. 

The character of Stuart presents two phases, so strikingly contrasted, 
that we almost hesitate to assign them to the same individual. It is 
nearly the contrast between levity and dignity, between boyishness and 
greatness. The novelist has seized upon the one phase, and delights to 
depict the gaiety of the cavalryman, who was wont to make the woods 
to ring with his merriment. 

The historian, who records his real greatness, will perhaps regret that 
he was not clothed in more of quiet dignity and reserve; but those who 
associated with him in daily intercourse, not only revered the genius 
which brought them safely through a thousand perils in the accomplish- 
ment of his great designs; they also loved him, because the general 
commanding could unbend to become the “don camarade” by the 
bivouac fire. 

Let me endeavor to show both sides of this remarkable character. 


Remember, that Stuart was a young man. He had scarcely com- 
pleted thirty-one years when stricken down at the Yellow Tavern. His 
physical constitution was superb, and his powers of endurance defied 
fatigue. Simple existence was to him a pleasure. The dark side of 
life had no charms for him, and even if it forced itself upon his atten- 
tion found but scant utterance in his words. The joyous flow of ani- 
mal spirits was as natural to him and as irrepressible as the happy song 
to the birds of Spring. Sometimes this feeling found expression in 
uproarious mirth around the camp-fire, where general, staff-officers and 
couriers assembled after a day of toil in office-work, and formed a circle 
in which all distinctions of rank were forgotten, when Sweeny brought 
out his banjo, and one and all swelled high the chorus, 


“Tf you want to have a good time 
Jine the cavalry.” 


Surely no set of school-boys was ever more noisy or more undignified 
than were we. But words cannot describe the charm of such scenes to 
men who daily faced the stern realities of war. A. P. Hill once laugh- 
ingly declared that he would not again allow Stuart and Sweeney to 
visit his camp, for they demoralized his men, and made them all wish 
to “jine the cavalry.” 

At times this spirit of mirth found expression in practical jokes at 
the expense of some member of the staff; and All-Fool’s Day was 
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sure to witness some successful strategem against peace and sobriety in 
our camp. Sometimes after hours of close application in office duties 
Stuart would call his adjutant from his desk and demand a contest ina 
game of marbles, which he would pursue with all the eagerness of a 
boy for half an hour, and then return to serious labor. Sometimes the 
call would be for a serenade, and a midnight stroll, with his bugler as 
chief musician, and a few of the staff as assistants, would break the 
monotony of camp life. ° 

Would you tie down this laughing spirit to that gravity of conduct 
which is expected of an old man? He would not then have been Stuart. 

In a somewhat graver form this joyous temperament constituted one 
of the strong points of his character, and was one of the elements which 
gave to him that wonderful control over the minds and actions of his 
men. Now it was the expression of that indomitable will and cheerful 
courage which could dispute the ground over miles of country, foot by 
foot, and day after day, when falling back in the presence of a superior 
force of the enemy. Did destruction threaten a portion of the line? 
Stuart was sure to appear when danger was most imminent, and his 
cheerful voice would restore confidence to the drooping. You might 
hear the men say as he rode along the line, “There he goes, boys! 
we're all right now.” It was the expression of that tenacity of pur- 
pose, which would not relax its grasp until the desired object was 
attained, or its attainment was proven clearly impossible. It gave him 
his two great maxims of war: “If you are in doubt what to do, at- 
tack,” and “Believe that you can whip the enemy, and you have half 
won the battle.” It inspired that wonderful courage which seemed, 
and yet only seemed, unconscious of danger; which might be over- 
whelmed with numbers, but which death itself could not subdue. 

Had this light and joyous nature constituted the controlling feature 
of Stuart’s character, he would never have achieved greatness. The 
temptations of youth would probably have carried him away into ex- 
cesses which would have ruined his usefulness. But, as I have already 
said, in his boyhood he professed the religion of Christ, and ever after- 
ward maintained a consistent Christian character. He was absolutely 
pure and temperate in his personal habits. I have heard him say re- 
peatedly, never had one drop of spirituous liquor of any kind passed his 
lips, and that he had not even tasted wine except at the sacramental 
table. Devotion to duty—duty to his God, duty to his country, was 
the ruling principle of his life. His reliance upon an overruling Provi- 
_ dence was simple and complete. When about to graduate at West 

Point, he discusses, in letters to his father, the future which lies before 
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him; and while much inclined to adopt the law as his profession, 
he reverently recognizes the fact that the disposal of his life is in the 
hands of the Supreme Power. 

When wounded in the hospital camp at Solomon’s River, he finds 
occupation for his mind in the companionship of his Prayer Book and 
Army Regulations, and he thankfully ascribes his escape and recovery 
to the mercy of his God. In every great success which crowned his 
arms in after days, he gives thanks to the kind Providence which has 
guided and protected him through a thousand dangers. 

He was careful, as far as possible, to provide chaplains for all of his 
regiments, and encouraged the holding of religious meetings, whenever 
the exigencies of the service would ‘permit. There are doubtless some 
here present who can testify to his interest, and active participation in 
the Chaplains’ Association meetings during the winter of '63 and 
64 at Orange Court-house. 

He was by no means devoid of personal ambition, and proper self- 
assertion. He ardently desired the applause of his superiors and of 
his country, and was keenly alive to adverse criticism. The gay side 
of his character gave to some envious minds the opportunity to point 
at him the shaft of slander; but, while deeply wounded, he suffered in 
silence, and left his vindication to his country and his own true record, 
He possessed one fault, which appears in many of his earlier reports of 
battles; a fault at which an enemy mey sneer, but which will readily 
be forgiven by a friend. He could never see or acknowledge that he 
was worsted in an engagement. It was the enemy who ought to be 
whipped, and must be whipped. Defeat he could never confess—no! 
not when borne wounded and dying from his last battle field; for even 
then he cried aloud to his disorganized and retreating men, “Go back! 
Go back! and do your duty as I have done mine, and our country will 
be safe.” ‘Go back! Go back! I had rather die than be whipped.” 

His devotion to the society of ladies was one of the noblest and 
purest instincts of his nature. Towards them he was as naive and un- 
suspecting as a child, and as pure in thought and action. He paid a 
ready homage not alone to youth and beauty, but to sterling qualities 
of mind and heart; and he accepted the admiration and friendship be- 
stowed upon him in the true spirit of chivalry. A request from a 
lady, even though she were a stranger, laid him under an obligation. 
Of this a touching illustration occurred in his last moments. 

Having given directions for the disposition of his personal effects 
and official papers, he said to me: 

“You will find in my hat a small Confederate flag, which a lady of 
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Columbia, South Carolina, sent me, with the request that I would wear 
it upon my horse in a battle and return it to her. Send it to her.” 

And again: 

“My spurs, which I have always worn in battle, I promised to give 
to Mrs, Lilly Lee, of Shepherdstown, Va.” 

I was at loss how to interpret the directions concerning the flag; 
for I had never seen any such decoration upon his hat. But upon ex- 
amining it the flag was found within its lining, stained with the sweat 
of his brow; and among his papers I found.the letter which had con- 
veyed the request. Probably from the time of its reception the matter 
had passed from his attention, and yet upon his death-bed he could re- 
member and provide for the granting of this request. 

Noble heart! pure knight! Many are the tears which I have seen 
do honor to thy memory from those whose hearts were won by little 
acts of courtesy such as this. 

I may venture in this presence, surrounded by many who knew and 
loved him, to draw the veil which covers his domestic life and repeat 
to you some of the sacred words of husband to his wife. 

' While occupied in the active movements which succeeded the first 
Maryland campaign he received intelligence of the serious illness of 
his darling child Flora, and thus he writes : 

“ NovemBER 2, 1862.—Dr. Brewer's first dispatch was received yes- 
terday, and I answered it at once. The second came to-day, saying 
our darling’s case was doubtful, and urges me in your name to come. 
I received it on the field of battle. I was at no loss to decide that it 
was my duty to you and to Flora to remain here. I am entrusted 
with the conduct of affairs, the issue of which will affect you, her, and 
the mothers and children of our whole country much more seriously 
than we can believe. If my darling’s case is hopeless there are ten 
chances to one that I will get to Lynchburg too late; if she is conva- 
lescent why should my presence be necessary? She was sick nine 
days before I knew it. Let us trust in the good God, who has blessed 
us so much, that he will spare our child to us, but if it should please 


’ Him to take her from us let us bear it with Christian fortitude and 


resignation.” 

Again: : 

“ NoveMBER 6, 1862.—The affliction fell at last; the intelligence 
reached me this morning. I was somewhat expecting it, and yet it 
grieves me more the more I think of it. When I remember her sweet. 
voice, her gentle ways, and affection for “ Papa,” and then think that 
she is gone, my heart is ready to burst. I want to see youso much. I 
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know she is better off, but it is a hard blow to us. I have been in 
battle every day since I heard of our darling’s sickness, November 2d. 
She died November 3rd, and I heard of it on the 6th. I have been 
harassing and checking a heavy force, believed to be McClelian’s. 
God has shielded me thus far from bodily harm, but I feel perfect 
resignation to go at his bidding and join my little Flora.” 

Again: 

“ Aprit 8, 1863.—I go forth into the uncertain future. My sabre 
will not leave my hand for months. I am sustained in the hour of 
peril by the consciousness of right, and upheld by the same Almighty 
hand, which has thus far covered my head in the day of battle, and in 
whom I put my trust.” 

Again: 

JuLy 10, 1863.—Upon the eve of another battle I write to say God 
has mercifully spared me through many dangers and bloody fields. 
My cavalry has nobly sustained its reputation, and done better and 
harder fighting than it ever has since the war. Pray, without ceasing, 
that God will grant us the victory.” 

Once more: 

“Marcu, 1862.—The next Summer will probably be the most 
eventful in a century. We must nerve our hearts for the trial, with a 
firm reliance upon God. * * * What a mockery would liberty be, 
with submission. I, for one, though I stood alone in the Confederacy, 
without countenance or aid, would uphold the banner of Southern in- 
dependence as long as I had a hand to grasp the staff, and then die, 
before submitting. I want my wife to feel the same enthusiasm; let 
-me hear her nobler words of encouragement and faith. Tell my boy, 
when I am gone, how I fell; and never to forget the principles for 
which his father struggled. * * * Think how much better to have 
your husband in his grave, after a career true to every duty and every 
responsibility to you, his country, and his God, than an inglorious ex- 
istence, a living shame to you and to his children.” 

Among his last utterances was his answer to the President's enquiry, 
“General, how do you feel?” “Easy,” he replied, “but willing to die 
if God and my country think I have fulfilled my destiny, and done my 
duty.” “God and my country.” In these words we have the secret of 
his greatness, 

Citizens of Richmond! he sleeps beneath the sod of your own beauti- 
ful Hollywood. For the honor of your matrons and your maidens he 
laid down his life. By his blood were your homes preserved from sack 
and desolation; and it is fitting that you should number him among 
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your own dead. Doubtless this proud city will honor herself in doing 
honor to her defender, and we shall soon see the stately monument, 
which will tell to future generations, the story of that noble life, and 
that heroic death. 


“How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a fairer sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


“By ‘fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


Maj. McClellan took his seat amid loud applause, was warmly con- 
gratulated by a number of comrades, and on motion of Attorney- 
General Field, the thanks of the Association were tendered the orator, 
and a copy of his address solicited for publication. 

The old officers of the Association were unanimously elected, except 
that Colonel Thomas H. Carter was made vice-president and Colonel 
W. H. Palmer added to the executive committee. 

It was pleasant to see present, as tearful listeners, the widow of Gen. 
Stuart, (now the accomplished principal of the Virginia Female Insti- 
tute, Staunton, Va.,) his son, his daughter, and his brother, (W. A. 
Stuart, Esq., of Saltville,) and to witness the enthusiasm with which 
former members of Stuart's staff, and others of the old cavalry corps 
would greet Maj. McOlellan’s appreciative tribute to their loved and 
honored chieftain whose “feather” they had proudly followed in the 
brave days of '61-’64, and whose memory they have enshrined in their 
heart of hearts. 


















Army of the Mississippi before Shiloh. 


Facts Connected with the Concentration of the Army of the Mississippi 
Before Shiloh, April, 1862. 


By Captain W. M. Pox. 


To the Editor of the Southern Historical Society Papers : 


Sir—In the August and September, 1880, number of your journal, 
under the head of “ Recollections of General Beauregard’s Service in 
West Tennessee in the Spring of 1862,” appears a letter from General 
Jordan, dated New York, Nov. 2, 1874, in which it is stated that the 
failure to win Shiloh was mainly due to the delay in getting the army 
out of Corinth on the 3d of April, 1862, and that that delay was 
specially due to the action of General Polk’s corps. The writer says: 
“ General Polk’s corps, which was ordered to move with the others at 
midday, though under arms and ready, was kept at a halt until late in 
the afternoon, when, it having been reported by Generals Bragg and 
Hardee that they were unable to move their corps at the hour indi- 
cated for them, because General Polk’s corps was in the way, you sent 
one of your staff [General Beauregard’s] to General Polk to inquire 
why he had not put his corps in motion.” He replied that he was 
awaiting the “ written order’’ directing him to move. “ You [General 
Beauregard] at once, through an aid-de-camp, directed him to clear the 
road and follow the movement as ordered.” 

According to the first portion of the paragraph it would seem that 
General Polk was to precede Generals Bragg and Hardee on the march 
to Shiloh, for we read that they could not move, Polk being in the way, 
and that upon learning this General Beauregard sent to know why he 


did not put his corps in motion. According to the second portion of . 


the paragraph it would seem that Polk was merely blocking the road— 
preventing the passing of Bragg and Hardee, who were to precede 
him. This last can hardly be the meaning of the writer, because the 
nature of the country was such, and General Polk's troops were &o 
placed, as to make it impossible for them to offer any serious obstacle 
to the advances of the remainder of the army. 

General Polk's corps consisted of two divisions, of two brigades 
each. One division (Cheatham’s) was some twenty-four miles to the 
‘north, at Bethel, watching Grant’s right; the other (Clark’s) was 
about a mile from Corinth, to the north, encamped in an open wood, 
which was intersected by numerous roads, There were but two 
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brigades, and even had they been on the main road troops and wagons 

could easily have passed them. Again, Bragg was to assemble his 
corps at Monterey, a point some miles from Corinth, to the northeast. 
This compelled him to use roads running from Corinth to the right of 
Polk. 

From this it will be seen that on August 3d, Polk could not have 
been in a position to impede the march of either Hardee or Bragg. 
We take it for granted then, that the writer's real charge is to be found 
in the first portion of the paragraph quoted—where it is implied, that 
the army was delayed because the head of the column, Polk, did not 
move, he awaiting the written order. By reference to the paragraph 
preceding that quoted, it seems that there was no need for him to 
await the order in writing, as it had already been given verbally, and 
presumably with care. The written order was to differ in no way 
from the verbal, but was merely for the better guidance of the com- 
mands. Now it so happens that the very order in question, the copy 
sent General Polk on April 3d, 1862, is before me, (it is the same as is 
to be found on pages 188, 189 and 160, first series, Official Reports of 
Battles, C.S. A.) Reference to it shows thet Bragg was to move from 
Corinth, by way of Monterey; Hardee was to move by a separate road 
to the left, called the Ridge road; and Polk, with his one division, was 
to follow him, in fact was to form the rear of the column. Bragg and 
Hardee could not then have been waiting for Polk to move. From 
this it will be seen that no matter which may be the writer’s charge, he 
is essentially wrong. 

In a subsequent paragraph he goes on to say, “even the next day,” 
the 4th, “there was inexplicable delay in the movements, not only of 
Polk's corps, but of Bragg’s also, so that on the night of the 4th of 
April, the Confederate forces were assembled no farther in advance 
than at and around Monterey.” Here again the writer falls into error. 
It is true that on that night General Bragg’s corps was but a short dis- 
tance from Monterey, but Hardee was at and beyond Mickey’s, the 
point at which he was due, while Polk, well closed up, was within a 
quarter of a mileof Mickey's, immediately in Hardee's rear, his proper 
place. For the accuracy of these statements, I refer you to the reports 
of these corps commanders, but especially to those of Hardee and 
Polk. 

While upon this subject permit me to enter more freely into this 
question of the delay in reaching Shiloh. In order to do so properly, 
I will quote from memoranda prepared some time ago, for a forth- 
coming “ Memoir of Leonidas Polk.” 
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It was claimed by some that the failure to attack the enemy on the 
5th, the day appointed, was due to the delay of General Polk in getting 
his command up to the point of concentration—Mickey’s House. We 
find no mention of it in any official document, but in a work* partly 
written by the officer then acting as the Adjutant-General of the army, 
it appears as a distinct statement. The position occupied-by this officer 
gives to his statements at least a semi-official force. To fully under- 
stand the point involved it is necessary to see what were General 
Polk’s orders. Section 3 of the Special Orders as to the movements of 
troops towards Shiloh (page 189 Ist Vol. Official Reports of Battles, 
published by Confederate Congress in 1862) reads: 


“ Aprit 8, 1864. 


“ The First corps, under Major-General Polk, with the exception of 


the detached divisions at Bethel, will take up its line of march by Ridge 
road hence to Pittsburg half an hour after the rear of the Third corps 
(Hardee’s) shall have passed Corinth, and will bivouac to-night in the 
rear of that corps, with the same interval of time as to-day. When 
the head of column shall have reached the vicinity of the Micke 
House it will be halted in column, or massed on the line of the Bar 
road, according to the nature of the ground, as a reserve. The forces 
at Bethel and Purdy will defend their positions as already instructed, 
if attacked, otherwise they will assemble on Purdy, and thence advance, 
with advanced guards, flankers, and all other prescribed military pre- 
cautions, by the road thence to Monterey, forming a junction: with the 
rest of the First Corps at the intersection of that road with the Bark 
road leading to Corinth.” 


By this it is seen that General Polk was charged with the move- 
ments of the First corps, except the detached divisions at Bethel. The 
assembling of the troops at Bethel and Purdy was delayed by circum- 
stances incident to the position and not by any fault of theirs or of 
their commander. It was, therefore, unable to leave Purdy before the 
morning of the 5th, and owing to the condition of the roads did not 
effect a junction with the command of General Polk till 4 that after- 
noon. Consequently, up to that time, General Polk was in no way re- 
sponsible for its movements, nor was he expected tobe. So far, then, 
as the statement in question concerns him it can apply only to those- 
troops with which he marched from Oorinth—Clark’s division. What 
is said in his official report is a sufficient answer to the charge, but 
other proofs may not be out of place. We give, therefore, the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter of that gallant soldier, and accomplished gen- 





*Life of General Forrest by General Jordon. 
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tleman, General Charles Clark, afterward Governor of Mississippi, the 
division commander of the troops we are now writing of : 


“My division of General Polk’s corps commenced its march from 
camp near Corinth, on Thursday evening before the battle of Shiloh, at 
the hour designated in the special order. -It was then growing dark. 
We bivouacked Friday night on the road, the head of the column, 
‘General A. P. Stewart's brigade, within a quarter of a mile, I think, of 
Mickey’s house. Very early in the morning the head of the column was 
at Mickey’s Cross-Roads, I think, about sunrise. The rear brigade, 
with which I bivouacked, was in column for the march before daylight, 
but a very heavy storm of rain delayed the march for a short time. 
At Mickey's Cross-Roads, we were halted for some hours, General 
Polk was with me at the head of the column. While waiting there 
General Johnston and General Beauregard rode up, and remained some 
time in conversation, and then rode forward. can confidently say 
that General Polk's Corps, at least my division of it, could have been 
in position on the battle field on Saturday morning.” 


In General Bragg’s Official Reports* we find the following: 


“Moving from there,” Monterey, “the command bivouacked for the 
night (4th), near Mickey's house immediately in rear of Major-General 
Hardee's Corps, Major-General Polk's being just in our rear.” 


This is seemingly borne out by the instructions in paragraph ii, of the 
above mentioned special order, in which after providing for the move- 
ment of the right wing of General Bragg’s corps, by the Monterey and 
Savannah road to Mickey's, it goes on to say: 


“ The left wing of this corps will advance at the same time, also, left 
in front by the road from Monterey to Purdy; the head of the column 
to reach by night the intersection of that road with the Bark road. 
This wing will continue the movement in the morning as soon as the 
rear of the third corps shall have passed.the Purdy road, and which 
it will then follow.” 


As General Polk was marching by this same Bark road, just in rear 
of the third corps, the carrying out of the above instructions would 
have brought him on the night of the 4th about where General Bragg 
says he was, in rear of his corps. But that they were not carried out 
is shown by this note. 

Monterey, 10 A: M. 4th. 


My Dear General—Circumstances have —— ——j my second 
division from the Purdy road. Both my divisions will move from 
here, then, direct to Mickey's, on the Savannah road. I give you this 
information that you may not wait for my troops at the crossing of the 





* Page 195, Official Reports of Battles, 1862. 
{So injured by fire as to be illegible. 
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Pardy and Ridge roads, General Breckinridge has not arrived from 
Burnsville, and I fear bad roads may delay him much. His command 
forming the reserve must necessarily control our moventeuts to some 
extent. Let me hear from you, by the courier, at Mickey's. 

Yours most respectfully. and truly, 


Braxton Brace. 
Major-General Polk. 


General Polk, therefore, continued the march of his command in rear 
of the Third corps, reaching Mickey’s that evening (the 4th). General 
Bragg’s column (two divisions) moved by a different road, the head of 
it reaching Mickey’s the same evening. During the night the whole of 
his corps was closed up and massed at the same point. We thus see 
that all the night of the 4th both commands bivouacked near Mickey's, 
not one near Mickey’s and the other in its rear—General Bragg’s on 
the Savannah and Monterey road, south of the Bark road; General 
Polk’s on the Bark road, west of the Savannah and Monterey roads, 
these roads crossing nearly at right angles. General Hardee was be- 
yond Mickey's, in the direction of Pittsburg Landing, on the Bark 
road, along which all the commands were to move the next day. The 
orders for the 5th were that the troops should be ready for the march 
by 3 A. M.; General Hardee to advance to the enemy's outposts, about 
four miles from Mickey’s, and then form line of battle; General Bragg 
to follow next, furnishing General Hardee with sufficient troops to fill 
out the first line, and with the remainder of his corps to form line a 
thousand yards in rear of Hardee; General Polk to halt at Mickey's 
Oross- Roads till General Bragg had passed to his front, then to move 
forward and form on the left of the road a certain distance from and 
parallel to General Bragg’s line. Breckinridge was to form to the 
right of the road in Bragg’s rear. At the hour ordered all the com- 
mands were ready to advance. During the night, however, a heavy 
rain storm set in, continuing to pour down in torrents. The streams 
and ravines across which the road ran were soon impassable. The 
movement was consequently postponed till dawn. General Hardee 
then moved forward, but with such difficulty, owing to the state of the 
roads, that it was 10 A. M.* before he reached the enemy’s outposts, 
the point at which his line was to form. This unavoidable delay 
necessarily affected the movements of General Bragg’s Corps. So we 
find it was 12 o’clock when the last brigade (Jackson’s) of the leading 
division reached the position it was to occupy in line,+ to the right of 





*Hardee’s Report. 
tJackson’s Report, p. 234 1st volume Official Reports of Battles C. S. A. 
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the road, and 4: P. M. by the time the head of Patton Anderson’s 
brigade, of the rear division, could reach the point at which the line 
of its corps crossed the road.* This caused it to be half-past 4, or 
even later, before General Bragg’s line to the left of the road was com- 
pleted. As General Polk had to follow the movements of General 
Bragg’s troops and form his line parallel to that portion of them placed 
to the left of the road, and as he actually got into position between 4 
and 5, it is evident that neither at this nor at any other time during 
the entire march was the delay in question attributable to his move- 
ments. While Clark’s division was being placed in line Cheatham’s 
arrived from Purdy, having marched the entire distance since that 
morning. He was thus in position quite as soon as he would have 
been had he joined the command earlier. 

In conclusion, permit me to offer an extract from General Polk's 
official report. After stating the measures taken to place hia corps in 
position he goes on to say: 


“ By this time it was near 4 o'clock P. M., and on arriving I was in- 
formed that General Beauregard desired to see me immediately. I 
rode forward at once to his head-quarters, where I found General Bragg 
and himself in conversation. He said, with some feeling, ‘I am very 
much disappointed at the delay which has occurred in getting the 
troops into position.’ I replied, so am I, sir, but so far as I am con- 
cerned my orders are to form on another line—General Bragg’s left 
wing, and that line must first be established before I can form upon it.t 
I continued: I reached Mickey's at nightfall yesterday (the 4th), 
whence I could not move, because of the troops which were before me, 
until 2P. M. to-day. I then promptly followed the column in front of 
me, and have been in position to form upon it so soon as its line was 
established. He said he regretted the delay exceedingly, as it would 
make it necessary to forego the attack altogether; that our success de- . 
pended upon our surprising the enemy; that this was now impossible, 
and we must fall back on Corinth. Here General Johnston came up 
and asked what was the matter. General Beauregard repeated what 
he had said tome. General Johnston remarked that this would never 
do, and proceeded to assign reasons for that opinion. He then asked 
what I thought of it. I replied that my troops were in as good condi- 
tion as they had ever been; that they were eager for battle; that to 
retire now would operate injuriously upon them, and that I thought we 
ought to attack.” f 





*Patton Anderson’s Report, p. 276 1st volume Official Reports Battles C. 8. A. 

+Bragg’s formation had not then been completed. 

{This conversation is the substance of the “council of war” about which so 
much has been written by Swinton and others. We believe it is the only official 
record of it left by a participant. W. M. P. 
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In all that I have said as to the delay I do not wish to be under- 
stood as casting blame upon any of the commands preceding General 
Polk. They and their commanders did their best in the march, as in 
the battle. General Beauregard, in his official report, tells the story 
when he says: “ It was expected we should be able to reach the ene- 
my’s lines in time to attack him on the 5th instant. The men, how- 
ever, were for the most part unused to marching, the roads narrow, and 
traversing a densely wooded country became almost impassable after a 
severe rain storm on the 4th, which drenched the troops in bivouac, 
hence our forces did not reach the intersection of the road from Pitts- 
burg and Hamburg, in the immediate vicinity of the enemy, until late 
Saturday afternoon.” Of the corps commanders themselves he speaks 
in the most generous terms. After detailing the battle he says: 


“To Major-Generals Polk, Bragg, and Hardee, commanding corps, 
and Brigadier-General Breckinridge, commanding the reserve, the 
country is greatly indebted for the zeal, intelligence, and energy with 
which all orders were executed; for the foresight and military ability 
they displayed in the absence of instructions in the many exigencies of 
the battle, on a field so densely wooded and broken, and for their fear- 
less deportment as they repeatedly led their commands personally to 
the onset upon their powerful enemy.” 


With this tribute from a generous commander to the four noble dead, 
permit me to close my communication, but not before expressing the 
hope that it may prove of some service to the earnest seeker after 
truth in history. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. M. Pork, M. D. 
(late) Captain, Adjutant and Inspector-General Department, 
P, A. C. 8. 
New York Oity, August 25, 1880. 
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Cleburne and his Division at Missionary Ridge and Ringgold Gap. 


By Capt. Irvine A. Brock, formerly A. A. General of Cleburne’s Division. 


[Norrz.—I have been unable, after diligent search and inquiry, to 
find any official reports of the battle of Missionary Ridge. This will 
account for the absence of detail in the statement of my recollection of 
the service of Cleburne’s division. 

It is to be hoped that survivors of that division, especially the 
brigade commanders, will contribute such facts within their respective 
knowledge as will in the aggregate amount to a history of its share in 
that much-misunderstood engagement. It is principally in this view 
that I make my modest contribution. ] 


After the battle of Chichamauga the Army of Tennessee, under 
General Bragg, occupied the line of Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain, confronting, at a distance of some two or three miles be- 
tween the main lines, the army of General Grant, entrenched and en- 
camped in and around Chattanooga. 

Missionary Ridge proper, or that portion of it here referred to, rises 
abruptly to the height of from four to six hundred feet, and extends 
from McFarland’s gap, on the south, fo the mouth of Chickamauga 
river on the north, a distance of some six miles. Rifle-pits were con- 
structed along its western base, with pickets thrown out in front, and 
some slight defences were constructed at the weaker point on the crest. 
It is intersected at several points of greatest depression by wagon 
roads leading from Chattanooga to the railroad in rear. In front, or to 
the west, broken by occasional hills, or, more properly speaking, knobs, 
with here and there some thin belts of timber, was a level plain, where 
Grant's army was encamped. The rising ground immediately about 
the town of Chattanooga was dotted with strong earth-works. From 
the crest of the Ridge, at night, could be seen the camp-fires of both 
armies spread out in full view. 

Such were the relative positions on the 22d of November, 1863, 
Cleburne’s division was encamped on the top and western slope of the 
Ridge. On the night of the 22d Cleburne was ordered to move to 
Chickamauga Station, to assume command of his own and General 
Bushrod Johnson's division and proceed via Dalton to East Tennessee, 
there to report to General Longstreet. The division moved at dawn 
the following morning. Johnson, having preceded, was first to take 
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the cars, and his last brigade got off about noon. Liddell’s brigade 
(commanded by Colonel D. C. Govan), of Cleburne’s division, was in 
process of embarkation when a dispatch was received to the effect that 
the pickets in front of Missionary Ridge had been driven in, and 
ordering Cleburne and his division to return with all speed. Liddell’s 
brigade was debarked, and Cleburne marched rapidly back and 
bivouacked in rear of the right centre of the army. Upon arrival it 
was ascertained that the enemy had opened an artillery fire on John- 
son’s wagon train, crossing the ridge in view, and promptly followed it 
up by an advance of infantry, in such force as to drive in our pickets. 
This determined demonstration, coupled with the knowledge of his 
weakness after the detachment of Longstreet’s corps and Johnson’s 
division, and of Grant's strength about being increased by the arrival 
of Sherman’s fresh corps, no doubt induced General Bragg’s recall of 
Cleburne’s division to take part in the battle now evidently impending. 

General Hardee, who since his return from Mississippi, had been 
three several times shifted from one extreme of the army to the other, 
as exigencies required, was now again in command of the right, con- 
sisting on the 25th (the day of battle) of Cleburne’s, Walker's, Cheath- 
am’s, and Stevenson’s divisions. During the forenoon of the 24th 
Cleburne’s division remained in reserve, in sight and hearing of the 
battle progressing on Lookout Mountain, which the volume of musket- 
ry and report of artillery indicated to be of serious dimensions. The 
summit of the mountain was visible but the middle was veiled by thick 
mist and smoke, whence the enemy’s shells emerged, and describing 
graceful curves burst above the clouds, throwing white puffs of smoke 
against the dark background of the mountain—the whole constituting 
a battle-piece so grand that anxiety for the result was lost in admira- 
tion at the spectacle. 

In the afternoon Cleburne was ordered to proceed rapidly to the 
right and take possession of the rising ground near the mouth of 
Chickamauga river. The troops moved at double quick, and arrived 
none too soon. Sherman’s advance was endeavoring to occupy the 
ground, and Cleburne bad to fight for position—the men firing by file 
as they formed into line. The objective point gained, the skirmishing 
ceased at nightfall, the alignment was rectified, and such defenses were 
begun as the limited means at hand permitted. 

Cleburne’s line, with his left resting near the right of the tunnel, 
extended over a circular wooded hill occupied by Smith’s (Texas), 
Liddell’s (Arkansas), and Polk’s (Tennessee) brigades. The right 
flank was a by Lowry’s (Mississippi and Alabama) brigade, 
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thrown some half a mile distant and somewhat in advance of the re- 
mainder of the division. Immediately over the tunnel, and connecting 
with Cleburne’s left, was a strong battery of Napoleon guns command- 
ing the open ground in front. By direction of General Hardee the 
railroad bridge over the Chickamauga was burned. Cleburne’s artillery 
had been halted by him on the opposite side of Chickamauga river, 
and was not now brought up because of his impression, based upon the 
reduction of General Bragg’s force by the detachments referred to, the 
increase of General Grant’s by the arrival of Sherman, and the loss of 
Lookout Mountain, that General Bragg would not attempt longer to 
hold the extended line of Missiouary Ridge. 

About 9 o'clock P. M. Cleburne, unable to restrain his anxiety, 
turned to the writer and said: “Go at once to General Hardee's 
quarters, ask what has been determined upon, and say that if it is de- 
cided to fight it is necessary that I should get my artillery into posi- 
tion.” Upon reaching corps head-quarters I ascertained that General 
Hardee had been called to a council of war at General Bragg’s 
quarters, some miles further up the ridge, to the left. I proceeded to 
and reached army head-quarters some half an hour before the council 
adjourned. The remark of General Breckinridge, who commanded the 
left corps, as he came out, that “I never felt more like fighting than 
when I saw those people shelling my troops off Lookout to-day,” indi- 
cated the result of the conference even before General Hardee's re- 
sponse to Cleburne’s message. I gathered that General Breckinridge 
had urged in favor of a stand, that it was now too late to withdraw 
his troops before daylight would discover the movement. General 
Hardee said: “ Tell Cleburne we are to fight, that his division will un- 
doubtedly be heavily attacked, and that he must do his very best.” I 
replied that the division had never yet failed to clear its front, and 
would do so again. No vain boast, as the morrow proved. As the 
party rode down the crest of the ridge in the stillness of the night the 
sparse camp fires burning low along the rifle-pits at its western base 
showed how thin the line was—less than shoulder to shoulder, in single 
rank. This was remarked upon, and it was suggested that an energetic 
dash by the enemy upon the centre held by such a line might provea 
serious matter. I remember General Hardee observed that the natural 
strength of the position would probably deter such an attempt; and 
that the enemy had been massing on the flanks, where the heaviest 
work was to be expected. 

Cleburne ordered up his artillery, and made such other preparations 
for the approaching conflict as practicable in the night; now rendered 
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abnormally dark and sombre by an eclipse of the moon. General 
Hardee, who, from its liability to be turned, felt most solicitude about 
Cleburne’s position, arrived at this part of the line between 2 and 3 
o'clock in the morning, and afterwards, in company with Cleburne, 
made a personal and careful inspection of it. 

A heavy mist had prevailed throughout the day on the 24th, but the 
morning of the 25th of November broke bright and clear. Before the 
sun was fairly up the troops were called to arms by pi¢ket firing, fol- 
lowed soon after by the line and artillery, and the conflict soon rose to 
the dignity of a general engagement. Repeated attempts were made 
to carry Cleburne’s position, and the assaulting columns were repulsed 
and hurled bleeding down the slope, only to reform and charge again 
in gallant but vain effort. Cleburne’s veterans found foeman worthy 
of their steel in the army commanded by Sherman and led by such 
lieutenants as Corse, Ewing, Leightburn, and Loomis. Almost the en- 
tire day was thus consumed. The enemy, met at every advance by a 
plunging and destructive artillery fire, followed, when in range, by a 
withering fire of infantry, were repulsed at all points, and slowly and 
stubbornly fell back. In some instances squads of them finding shelter 
behind the obstructions afforded by the rugged sides of the hill, kept 
up a damaging sharp-shooting until dislodged by stones hurled down 
upon them by the Texans. | 

Meanwhile the enemy had shown in force and made demonstrations 
at points further to the left. Early in the forenoon they had occupied 
a farm-house and outbuildings near and to the left front of the tunnel, 
whence their sharp-shooters were beginning to do effective work. 
From this position they were driven by a charge, directed by General 
Hardee and handsomely executed by the Twentieth Alabama regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Davis, of Pettus’s brigade, Stevenson’s divis- 
ion, and the buildings were destroyed. About the middle of the after- 
noon a strong Federal brigade, commanded by General J. Mason 
Loomis, and consisting of the 90th Illinois, 100th Indiana, 12th 
Indiana, and 26th Illinois regiments, approached Cleburne’s left 
through an open field, and under heavy artillery and infantry fire. 
The Napoleon guns posted over the tunnel, which had been rapidly and 
continuously served, were turned upon this advancing brigade with 
deadly precision; every discharge plowed huge gaps through the lines, 
which were promptly closed up, as the troops moved forward with a 
steadiness and order that drew exclamations of admiration from all 
who witnessed it. The brigade advanced to an old fence row, where 
planting their colors and lying down they opened and kept up a 
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damaging fire, and held their position with a tenacity which seemed 
proof against all efforts to dislodge them.* 

About this time Cleburne dispatched a staff officer to ascertain the 
condition of affairs in Lowry’s front. Finding all well there, the offi- 
cer returned by a detour, made necessary by the conformation of the 
ground, and which brought him in view of the flanks of the contend- 
ing forces. Arrested by the sound of heavy firing and the sight of op- 
posing lines in closer proximity than the relative positions justified, he 
moved towards the scene of action and discovered a considerable body 
of Federal soldiers coming through the woods. Supposing the right 
flank had been turned and was about to be attacked in rear he gal- 
loped up to Cleburne and made his report. He was met with the re- 
ply that the soldiers he had seen were prisoners of war being sent to 
the rear. Such, indeed, was the fact. Seeing a column of assault ad- 
vancing up the hill Cleburne had placed himself at the head of the 
Texas brigade, and jumping the works met and repulsed the charge, 
and returned with a number of prisoners and several stands of colors, 


Simultaneously with the last assault on Cleburne’s left General Har- 
dee, from his post of observation near the tunnel, had opportunely 
directed an effective charge of a brigade, conducted by Brigadier- 
General Cummings, against the attacking force. 

No further attempts were made on Cleburne’s front, and the sun was 
getting low. General Hardee, secure of the right, now proceeded up 
the ridge to his left as the ringing cheers raised by the whole of Cle- 
burne’s division over their victory extended and were taken up and re- 
echoed by the entire line. He reached the end of his line only to find 
that the left centre of the army had been carried by assault, and a 
force of Federal infantry bearing down upon his flank. The left regi- 
ment of Walthall’s brigade, Cheatham’s division, rapidly changed 
front, and formed, under fire, a weak, short line across and at right 
angles with the crest of the ridge. This line with difficulty stemmed 
the tide until, strengthened and prolonged by reinforcements drawn 
from the right, it was able to hold the position intact until darkness put 
an end to the conflict.f 


After nightfall Cleburne was charged by General Hardee with the 





*The writer has recently had the pleasure of meeting General Loomis, now of 
Chicago, thecommander of this gallant brigade, and of recalling with him these 
reminiscenses, 

+While this line was being established General Walthall was wounded and 
General Hardee’s horse was shot. 
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duty of covering the movements and bringing up the rear of the right 
wing as it withdrew to Chickamauga Station. Cleburne strengthened 
his skirmishers and made all the display of force practicable. At the 
proper time the artillery was withdrawn and started, then the infantry 
line in turn, and the pickets were left under charge of a competent 
staff cfficer, with instructions to withdraw them at a stated hour, which 
was successfully accomplished without the loss of a man. Later the 
bridge across the Chickamauga was filled with rails and fired, and 
Cleburne’s division took up its sorrowful march to the railroad, which 
was reached at a late hour. 

The scene of disorder and demoralization at the station beggars de- 
scription ; it can only be realized by one who has seen a beaten army. 
Regiments were separated from brigades, brigades from their divisions, 
and in a large part of the army organization was apparently destroyed. 
The staff officers of the various commands spent the remainder of the 
night in endeavoring to bring order out of chaos. 

In a biographic sketch of Cleburne General Hardee thus speaks of 
this engagement (see “ The Irish in America,” page 645): 


“ Cleburne’s position on the right was most insecure, from its liability 
to be turned. He maintained it with his accustomed ability, and upon 
the repulse of the last assault directed in person a counter charge, 
which effected the capture of a large number of prisoners and several 
stands of colors. The assailants gave up the contest and withdrew 
from our front. But while the cheers of victory raised on the right 
were extending down the line the left of the army had been carried by 
assault and the day was lost. All that now remained to the victorious 
right was to cover the retreat of the army. This it did successfully. 
If the right, instead of the left, had been carried it would have given 
the enemy possession of the only line of retreat, and no organized body 
of the Confederate army could have escaped. In the gloom of night- 
fall Cleburne’s division, the last to retire, sadly withdrew from the 
ground it had held so gallantly, and brought up the rear of the retiring 
army.” 


Before dawn on the morning of the 26th General Bragg put the in- 
fantry of the army in motion towards Dalton, leaving the trains and 
artillery to follow, and Cleburne to guard the rear. His division, in tact 
from the disasters of the 24th and 25th, was perhaps the only one in 
the army to which that responsibility could have been safely entrusted. 
The trains were toiling forward over a single narrow road, the artillery 
wheels cutting into the soft mud up to the axles, and requiring heavy 
details to prize them out, and the rear wagon was still in sight when 
the enemy, flushed with victory and pressing forward in energetic pur- 
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suit, appeared and opened on Cleburne with shells. Showing his men 
at all prominent points, to create an impression of greater force, Cle- 
burne gradually fell back towards Graysville. He had scarcely pro- 
gressed two miles when a strange officer rode up and stated that Gene- 
ral Hardee (who had been called forward to confer with General 
Bragg) directed that he at once push forward his infantry towards Dal- 
ton. Surprised at such an order, and hearing no sound of battle in 
front to indicate that the column of march had been intercepted, Cle- 
burne hesitated an instant, and turning to the bearer of the alleged 
order asked him if he appreciated that its import and effect were to 
abandon the artillery and transportation of the army. The officer 
evidently had not, and explained that he had been without rest for two 
nights, was confused, and might have misunderstood his instructions, 
Cleburne, therefore, took the responsibility of disregarding this order 
until further advised; and soon learned through dispatches from Gene- 
ral Hardee that the abandonment of the trains had never been contem- 
plated an instant, and that the order had been wholly misunderstood. 
The bearer, a volunteer but recently on duty, disappeared from the 
corps staff. 

Soon after passing Graysville the enemy’s cavalry made a dash at 
the column, but was easily repulsed. The troops reached Ringgold at 
10 P. M., weary and hungry; and Cleburne there received orders to 
cross Chickamauga creek—which at this point is wide and deep,—to 
bivouac on the opposite bank, and march at 4 A. M. the following day, 
stil] as the rear guard. The weather was cool and the wind cut keenly 
and Cleburne, remarking that if his troops waded the creek, waist 
deep, and went to sleep chilled he would lose more men by sickness 
than in a battle, decided to take the risk of camping on the northern 
bank, and to start an hour earlier on the following morning, when the 
exercise of marching might be relied upon to obviate evil effects. Thus 
twice in one day Cleburne assumed what might have been a grave re- 
sponsibility. 

Putting the command in motion at 3 A. M. on the 27th Cleburne 
marched through the town of Ringgold to take position in the gap of 
Taylor’s Ridge, in conformity with an order direct from General 
Bragg. A staff officer was dispatched to him for more specific instruc- 
tions. He was found at Catoosa Station. General Bragg’s instruc- 
tions were: “Tell General Cleburne to hold his position at all hazards, 
and to keep back the enemy until the transportation of the army is se- 
cured, the salvation of which depends upon him.” Such was the brief 
but comprehensive order, in pursuance of which Cleburne, with 4,157 
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effectives, was to confront a flushed and victorious enemy and do battle 
for the safety of the army. 

Taylor’s Ridge rises abruptly about a mile east of the town of 
Ringgold, and is divided by a gap of just sufficient width for the pas- 
sage of the railroad, a county road, and a large branch of Chickamagua 
creek. This creek, in its windings, was bridged at three points within 
a few hundred yards of the rear or east mouth of the gap, thus render- 
ing the position hazardous in case of the turning of either flank. The 
ridge on the right of the gap facing the town rises gradually, while on 
the left it is abrupt and precipitous. Here was placed the 16th Ala- 
bama, of Lowry’s brigade, Major T. A. Ashford commanding, to pro- 
tect the left flank, while in front of the hill facing Ringgold were 
posted three companies of the 6th and 7th Arkansas, of Liddell’s 
brigade, under charge of Lieut. Dulin, of Liddell’s staff. 

In and across the mouth of the gap was located the remainder of 
the Arkansas brigade, commanded by Col. D. C. Govan, consisting of 
the 5th and 13th Arkansas, consolidated, under Col. J. E. Murray; 
the 8th and 19th Arkansas, consolidated, under Lieut. Col. A. S. 
Hutchinson; the 6th and 7th Arkansas, consolidated, under Lieut. 
Col. Peter Snyder, and the 2d, 15th, and 24th Arkansas, consolidated, 
under Col. E. Warfield. From the brigade skirmishers were thrown 
forward into a patch of woods in front of the gap. Connecting with 
Govan’s right were posted two regiments of Smith's Texas brigade, Col. 
H. B. Granbury commanding; the 6th, 10th, and 15th Texas, consoli- 
dated, under Captain John R. Rennard on the left; and the 17th, 18th, 
24th, and 25th Texas, consolidated, under Major W. A. Taylor, on the 
right. The other regiments of this brigade, the 7th Texas, Capt. C. E, 
Tally commanding, was posted on the crest of the hill to guard the 
right flank of the brigade at its base. The 32d and 45th Mississippi 
regiments, consolidated, under Ool. A. B. Hardcastle; the 33d Ala- 
bama, Col. Sam’] Adams, and the 45th Alabama, under Lieut. Col. H. 
D. Lampley, which constituted the remainder of Lowry’s brigade, were 
held in reserve in the centre of the gap. 

Only a portion of Polk’s brigade was with the division, and this, 
consisting of the lst Arkansas, Col. J. W. Colquitt; the 2d Tennessee, 
Col. W. A. Robinson; and the 3d and 5th Confederate, consolidated, 
under Lieut. Col. J. C. Cole, was placed at the rear or eastern outlet 
of the gap. At the mouth of the gap, on Govan’s line, was posted a 
section of Semple’s Alabama battery, two Napoleon guns, under com- 
mand of Lieut. Goldthwaite. These guns were charged, one with can- 
nister, the other with shell, and masked with bushes. All of the 
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troops were ordered to keep concealed from view. The few cavalry- 
men at Cleburne’s disposal had been instructed to watch the crossing 
of the Chickamauga, and as soon as the enemy appeared to fire upon 
them at long range and retreat in haste through the town and gap, to 
create upon the enemy the impression that only a small force of 
cavalry confronted them. 

These dispositions hastily made were scarcely completed when the 
cavalry discharged their guns, and in seeming confusion rushed into 
the gap, followed soon after by the Federals, marching in column down 
the railroad, with skirmishers thrown out in front and on the flanks, 
but evidently unsuspicious of the infantry concealed and awaiting 
them. They were allowed to come within short range, when the 
screens were removed and both guns opened upon them. This fire was 
kept up rapidly, and with that of the infantry joined in turn caused 
the column to reel and seek shelter under the railroad embankment 
from the flank fire which the conformation of Cleburne’s line enabled 
him to deliver upon their right. Notwithstanding the suddenness and 
surprise of the attack the confusion in the enemy’s ranks was but 
brief, and with admirable steadiness they deployed in front of the gap 
and opened a heavy fire, at the same time moving a force and making 
a vigorous attack upon the right of Cleburne’s line on the ridge. 
Major Taylor’s command here opened a deadly fire, but did not at once 
succeed in checking the advance. Colonel Granbury being apprised of 
this sent two companies from his left to strengthen his right. Major 
Taylor had previously placed skirmishers at right angles to his line up 
the hill, and now with three companies he charged the flanking force, 
routed it, and captured one hundred prisoners and the colors of the 
29th Missouri regiment. Another body of the enemy moved beyond 
Cleburne’s right to ascend the ridge. Information of this movement 
was sent to General Polk, in rear of the gap, with orders to meet and 
check it. General Polk had learned of this movement, and with 
soldierly instinct and discretion had anticipated the order by sending 
to the proper point the let Arkansas regiment, which encountered the 
enemy’s skirmishers near the crest of the ridge and, with the assistance 
of the 7th Texas, drove them back after a stubborn fight. Large 
masses of the enemy were now passing to Cleburne’s right, and General 
Lowry was moved up to strengthen Polk and prolong the right of the 
line on the ridge. 


In his official report, General Cleburne says: 


“Moving rapidly ahead of his command General Lowry found the 
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lst Arkansas again heavily engaged, but heroically holding its ground 
against greatodds. Assuring the regiment that support was at hand, he 
bought up the 32nd and 45th Mississippi in double time, and threw 
them into the fight at the critical moment. The enemy gave way, and 
went down the ridge in great confusion. Lowry now brought up the 
other regiments of his brigade, and Polk brought up the other two 
regiments of his command. The enemy constantly reinforcing made 
another powerful effort to crown the ridge still further to the right. A 

eculiarity of Taylor’s ridge is the wavy conformation of its north side. 

he enemy moving up in line of battle, suddenly concentrated opposite 
one of the depressions in this wavy surface, and rushed up it in heavy 
columns. General Polk, with the assistance of General Lowry, as 
quickly concentrated a double line opposite this point—at the same 
time placing the 2d Tennessee in such a position as to command the 
flank of any force emerging from it. The attack was again defeated, 
and the enemy hurled down the hill, with the loss of many killed on 
the spot, several prisoners, and the colors of the 76th Ohio regiment. 
The colors and most of the prisoners were captured by the lst Arkan- 
sas. Ina fight where all fought nobly, I feel it my duty to particu- 
larly compliment this regiment for its courage and constancy. In the 
battle the officers fought with pistols and rocks; and so close was the 
fight that some of the enemy were knocked down with the latter mis- 
siles and captured. Apprehending another attack General Polk rapidly 
threw up some slight defences in his front.” 


Meanwhile a force of the enemy sent to menace the extreme left was 
checked by the skirmishers of Ashford and Dulin on the hill, and those 
of Govan on the bank of the creek and to the left of the railroad. 
During all this time Govan’s troops at the gap had been subjected to a 
heavy and continuous fire, to which they replied with spirit and effect ; 
and under the voice and eye of their intrepid commander felt them- 
selves equal to any emergency. Cleburne in company with Govan re- 
mained in the front line, in the mouth of the gap and watched every 
movement. The enemy effected a lodgment in some buildings near 
the line from which they kept up a well-directed fire of sharp shooters. 
Finally concentrating a force under this cover they charged Govan's 
skirmishers, but were repulsed by cannister from Goldthwaite’s guns, 
Goldthwaite afterwards shelled the buildings with such effect as in a 
great measure to abate the annoyance from that quarter. In this 
charge upon skirmishers a stand of the enemy’s colors was left lying 
within sixty yards of the line, and Captain McGee of the 2d Arkansas 
begged permission to charge with a squad and secure the colors; but 
Cleburne refused, saying he would not have even one of his brave men 
killed or wounded for the honor of its capture. So the colors remained 
temptingly under the covetous eyes of the gallant McGee, who could 
with difficulty be restrained, notwithstanding Cleburne’s prohibition. 
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It was now past noon, and for five hours Cleburne had been battling 
against odds increasing every moment. Large masses of the enemy at 
this hour in view justified the belief that most of Grant’s army was 
now at and near Ringgold, preparing to throw itself in overwhelming 
force upon the flanks of the one opposing division. That Cleburne 
would be forced back was certain; it was only a question of time. 
About 12 o'clock a dispatch was received from General Hardee to the 
effect that the trains were now safe and that Cleburne might withdraw 
when, in his judgment, it was advisable. Up to 12:30 the enemy's 
fire had been exclusively of small arms, but his guns having come up 
he opened a heavy and rapid artillery fire, but did not again advance 
his infantry upon the front. At1P. M. Cleburne’s artillery was re- 
masked and run back by hand, followed by the main line of infantry, 
leaving only skirmishers along the front. These were retired later, 
and the bridges across the creek were fired. This was barely accom- 
plished when the enemy simultaneously marched over the crest of the 
ridge on the right and advanced through the gap. 


Cleburne took position one mile in rear upon a hill known as “ Dick’s 
Ridge,’’ where slight works were thrown up and preparations made for 
another contest. The enemy, however, declined battle, and advancing 
only to the eastern outlet of the gap abandoned the pursuit. 


Cleburne carried into action 4,157 bayonets, and his loss in killed, 
wounded and missing was 221. With the exception of the few cavalry- 
men before mentioned, and who took no part in the actual battle, it 
was fought by his division alone. For over six hours he held at bay 
the larger part of Grant’s forces, and again saved the wheels of the 
army. 

For this engagement General Cleburne received a vote of thanks 
from Congress. 


In his official report Cleburne thus speaks of his command : 


“The conduct of officers and men in this fight needs no comment. 
Every man, as far as I know, did his whole duty. To Brigadier- 
Generals Polk and Lowry, and Colonels Govan and Granbury I must 
return my thanks. Four better officers are not in the service of the 
Confederacy. Lieutenant Goldthwaite, of the artillery, proved himself 
a brave and skillful officer.” 


Never was praise more worthily bestowed, nor by one more compe- 
tent to bestow it. 

Remaining in undisturbed possession of the position on “ Dick’s 
Ridge” until dark, Cleburne, in obedience to orders, marched to Tun- 
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nel Hill, where he arrived about midnight, and where his weary troops 
had their first regular ration since the 25th. On the next morning he 
occupied the line of Tunnel Hill, where the division remained on out- 
post duty until the opening of the campaign in May, 1864. 

A few days after reaching Tunnel Hill, Cleburne received a flag of 
truce from General Hooker at Ringgold in regard to exchange of 
prisoners. 

Of Cleburne’s troops it need only be said that they were worthy of 
their commander—a man of lofty courage, and pure patriotism, unerr- 
ing in his military instincts, and quick and resolute in the execution of’ 
his plans, which once matured, never miscarried. So uniform was his 
success, that at length friend and foe alike learned to note the place in 
the battle of his original blue battle flag, the distinctive mark of 
Cleburne’s division—the only one in the Confederacy allowed to be 
carried into action other than the national colors. 

Just one year after his brilliant service at Ringgold, on the fatal 
field of Franklin, Cleburne died as he had lived—sans peur et sans 
reproche, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Irvine A. Buck. 


Defence of Battery Gregg. 


By Gen’. N. H. Harris. 


Besides my natural dislike to controversy, I have an additional dis- 
like when such controversy is with any of my former comrades in arms. 
For I cherish with peculiar pleasure the memories connected with the 
days when I marched and fought with the glorious army of Northern 
Virginia. And now, after the lapse of years, since we put aside the 
harness of war and have become quiet and plodding citizens, our ways 
those of peace, I much prefer to avoid a collision, although it be one on 
paper. And only for the sake of truth and justice am I willing to dis- 
turb the kindly relations that should exist between old comrades; and 
for that reason, and that alone, am I willing to place myself in antago- 
nism with those with whom I served. 

In the December number, 1876, of the SourHERN Historica So- 
CIETY Papers, page 301, Capt. W. Gordon McCabe says, in a foot note 
to his address made before the “A. N. V. Assoc’n,” that the defence of 
Battery Gregg, April 2d, 1865, had wrongfully been attributed to Har- 
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ris’s Mississippi brigade, and that the defence was made by Lane's North 
Carolina brigade. The source or manner of his information he does 
not state, but advises “by all means” the publication of General Lane's 
official report. In the January number, 1877, page 19, appears the 
official report of Brig.-Gen’l J. H. Lane, accompanied by statements of 
several officers of his brigade. In the February number, 1877, page 
82, is an extract from “A Soldier’s Story of the War,” by Napier Bart- 
lett, giving an account of the defence of Fort Gregg. The July num- 
ber, 1877, page 18, contains an account from the pen of Maj.-Gen’'l C. 
M. Wilcox of “The defence of Battery Gregg and Evacuation of Pe- 
tersburg.” 

As the defence of Battery Gregg, April 2d, 1865, bas thus been 
made a matter of controversy, I shall now state facts from memoranda 
made in writing in the latter part of the year 1865. 

On the night of April 1st, 1865, I received orders from Maj.-Gen'l 
Mahone, whose division occupied the lines between Swift Run Creek 
and the James river, to hold my command in readiness to move at a 
moment's warning. 

About two o'clock A. M. of the 2d, received orders to move at once 
with my command to Petersburg, cross at the Upper Pontoon bridge, 
and report to General Lee. I arrived at Petersburg a little after sun- 
rise, crossed at the bridge as directed, and found General Lee a short 
distance therefrom, mounted, with some of his staff around him; and 
reported as ordered. General Lee asked a staff officer who just then 
rode up, if Gordon wanted any help; the officer replied that Gordon 
directed him to say that he thought he could hold his lines without 
further aid. General Lee then ordered me to report to Major-General 
Wilcox, near the Newman house on the Boydton plank road. I moved 
my command at quick time and found Gen’l Wilcox on the plank road, 
not far from the Newman house. As I approached I saw that the 
enemy had broken through his lines in heavy force, and was extending 
in line of battle across the open fields in the direction of the South- 
side railroad. 


General Wilcox says (July No., 1877, page 16): 


“Colonel Venable, aid-de-camp to General Lee, soon joined me, with 
a message that Harris’s brigade would report in a few minutes; it 
numbers over five hundred muskets. Heavy masses of the enemy 
were soon seen moving forward from their entrenched lines in a direc- 
tion to cross ours near the Carnes House. It was useless to attempt to 
engage them with the force I had; Harris was therefore ordered 
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forward a little beyond the Banks house—advanced skirmishers, but 
with orders not to become engaged with his line of battle. It was the 
purpose to delay the forward movement of the enemy as much as pos- 
sible, in order that troops from the north side of James river might ar- 
rive and fill the gap between the right of our main Petersburg lines 
and the Appomattox. The enemy, moving by the flank, crossed the 
Boydton plank-road near the Pickerell house, north of it; then con- 
tinuing the march across an open field of six or eight hundred yards 
wide halted, faced to the right, and, preparatory to their advance, 
fired a few rounds from a battery. Several pieces of artillery were 
placed in rear of Harris, and opened fire on the enemy, over a mile 
distant; they moved forward unchecked, and but little annoyed by 
this fire. The fragments of Thomas and Lane's brigades were with- 
drawn, * * * * * * The lines of battle of the enemy, im- 
posing from their numbers and strength, advanced; slowly, but 
steadily, our artillery—that in rear of Harris’s brigade—was with- 
drawn, and the brigade, after a slight skirmish, retired.” 


The above is substantially correct; instead of five hundred muskets, 
I had about four hundred, as I had left about one hundred men on 
picket on the lines between Swift Run creek and the James river. In- 
stead of ‘“ Barnes’”’ house, it should be ‘‘ Newman’s”’ house. 

After receiving instructions from General Wilcox to retire my com- 
mand from its advanced position on the Plank road I fell back, and, by 
his orders, placed two regiments, the Twelfth and Sixteenth, numbering 
about one hundred and fifty muskete, in Battery Gregg, the first com- 
manded by Captain A. K. Jones, the second by Captain James H. Dun- 
can. I placed Lieutenant-Colonel James H. Duncan, of the Nineteenth 
regiment, in command of the two regiments in Battery Gregg. I 
placed the Nineteenth regiment, under command of Colonel R. H. 
Phipps, and the Forty-eighth regiment, commanded by Colonel James 
N. Jayne, in Battery “ Whitworth.” These two regiments numbered 
about two hundred and fifty men. These works were situated in an 
open field, about three hundred paces apart, the surface of the earth 
sinking gradually to a point about equi-distant between the two works. 
The enemy, making dispositions carefully, advanced slowly. I rode to 
the front of Battery Gregg, and instructed Colonel Duncan to have 
plenty of ammunition brought into that work, telling him where the 
ordnance wagons were located (having derived this information from 
General Wilcox or one of his staff), and that he was to hold the work 
to the last extremity. After having the cabins (quarters of my brig- 
ade the preceding winter,) located in front of Whitworth set on fire, so 
that they would not be a cover for the enemy, I assumed immediate 
command of Whitworth, as the larger part of my command occupied 
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that work, having Gregg under personal observation as I have stated. 
The enemy advanced in heavy force against Battery Gregg, and its 
heroic and determined resistance is now a matter of history. A few 
moments after the fall of Gregg, I received an order from General Lee, 
at least I understood it as coming from him (General Wilcox says he 
sent the order), to abandon Whitworth, and retreat to the inner line, 
The enemy had nearly surrounded Whitworth, and under a heavy cross- 
fire I withdrew the two regiments, and retired to the inner lines run- 
ning from battery forty-five to the Appomattox river. This statement 
of facts is made as brief as possible, and I will now review the state- 
ments made by General Lane and others. 

General Lane says, January No., 1877, page 22, “ Harris’ brigade 
formed on my right,” &c. This is an error, for when I moved forward 
and took position on the Plank road, as above described, there were no 
troops of any kind either to my right or left. 

Again, same page, “that brigade retired to the fort above Fort Gregg; 
I think it was called Fort Anderson,” &c. There was no such fort as 
“Fort Anderson ;” I suppose the general means Battery Whitworth, 
which was not above Fort Gregg, but on a parallel line therewith. 


Further he says: “The honor of the gallant defence of Fort Gregg is 
due to my brigade, Chew’s battery, and Walker's supernumerary artil- 
lerists, armed as infantry, and not to Harris’ brigade, which abandoned 
Fort Anderson, and retired to the old or inner line of works before Fort 
Gregg was attacked in force.” This is altogether erroneous, as the regi- 
ments in Whitworth were not withdrawn until after the fall of Gregg, 
and then by orders. During the assault on Gregg, the two regiments 
in Whitworth were not idle, but assisted their comrades in Gregg by a 
heavy enfilade fire on their assailants, besides holding the enemy in 
check in front of Whitworth. As Gregg repulsed assault after assault, 
the hearty cheers of their comrades in Whitworth encouraged them to 
renewed effort. 


Lieutenant George H. Snow (same No., page 23) says he only— 


“Saw two or three officers of Harris's brigade in the fort fighting 
bravely, but the number of their command I cannot exactly give, but 
think that ten will cover the whole. * * * The enemy charged us 
three times, and after having expended all our ammunition rocks were 
used successfully for over half an hour in resisting their repeated at- 


tempts to rush over us [the italics are mine.] I do not think Harris's 
brigade should be mentioned in connection with its defence.” 
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This rock story will show what weight this testimony is entitled to 
without further comment. 


Lieutenant F. B. Craige (in same No., page 24) writes as follows: 


“ Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan and his adjutant, of Harris’s brigade, 
both of whom were wounded in the head and acted with conspicuous 
gallantry, had with them not more than twenty men.” 


I can only account for Lieut. Craige’s defective vision by the suppo- 
sition that the immense and imposing numbers of the enemy had, by 
comparison with the small number of the garrison, so dwarfed his 
visual organs that he could only see the small number of my command 
he mentions. 

Lieutenant A. B. Howard (same No., page 25) states as follows: 


“T fully concur with Lieut. Snow in his statements concerning the 
number of men from Harris's brigade. I am pretty certain that there 
was only one officer, instead of two, from that brigade; his name was 
Duncan. He said he was lieutenant-colonel, but there were no stars 
or bars about him to designate his rank.” 


This officer seems to have been suffering from “ snow” blindness also. 
Same No., page 26, Lieut. D. M. Rigler says: 


“ After the enemy drove us from the works a portion of the brigade 
fell back in rear of General Mahone’s quarters, and was there until 
you ordered us to the fort. “Twas near Mahone’s quarters that General 
A. P. Hill was killed. When we came to the fort you were there with 
some of the brigade. You then ordered all of us to charge the enemy. 
We held the Jones road about fifteen minutes. Harris's Mississippi 
brigade came up; the enemy fired on them and they retreated. * * 
Harris's men came in with a- lieutenant-colonel and about fifteen men. 
* * * JT think there were twenty-five of Harris’s Mississippi 
brigade with a lieutenant-colonel; do not think there were any more. 
The lieutenant-colonel was wounded.” 


I suppose Lieutenant Rigler meant the quarters occupied by General 
Mahone the previous winter. General Hill was not killed near there. 
If there was any charge made by General Lane or any other command 
that morning, it was made before I arrived on the ground, for certainly 
mone was made after I arrived. I advanced, as before stated, four or 
five hundred yards forward on the plank road, and did not “retreat 
as soon as fired on by the enemy,” as Lieutenant Rigler states, but held 
the position until ordered to retreat by General Wilcox, through his 
adjutant, Captain Glover. However, I must give Lieutenant Rigler 
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credit for eye-sight a little better than Lieutenants Snow and Howard, 
for he thinks he saw “ twenty five men of Harris’ brigade.” 

In the same number, page 22, in a letter to General Wilcox, late his 
division commander, General Lane says: ‘“ You may not be aware that 
Harris's brigade has been given in print all the credit of that gallant 
defence.”” If such is the case, there certainly must be some good reason 
therefor, and I shall leave it to those who read this, and the papers 
annexed, to determine that reason. Sufficient for me to say, that what 
has appeared heretofore, has not been printed by any one connected 
with the brigade, or at their instance; and singularly there has been a 
great unanimity on the part of foe, friend, and stranger in giving the 
credit of that defence to Harris’ brigade. 

With this, and the annexed certificates and statements, we cheerfully 
submit the facts to our old comrades of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and by their decision we are willing to stand. Lieutenant-Colonel 
James H. Duncan, who commanded the regiments in Battery Gregg, 
survived the war only a few short years, and his memory is loved and 
cherished by his surviving comrades. Captain James H. Duncan, who 
commanded the 16th regiment on that eventful day, a true son of Vir- 
ginia, has “crossed over the river,” and fills an honored grave in the 
bosom of his adopted State. The lips of these two noble officers are 
sealed in death. 

Whilst it is far from my intent, in the preparation of this statement, 
to deprive the gallant soldiers of the old North State of any of the 
laurels won by them on so many well contested fields, it ts my intent to 
demand and preserve for the gallant officers and men of my brigade 
the glories they won and achieved. It is somewhat remarkable that 
during the long term of fifteen years, when public prints, both for- 
eign and American, as well as many eye-witnesses of the day, have 
accorded the defence of Battery Gregg to the Mississippians and the 
gallant Louisiana artillerists, that others who at this late day now come 
forward and claim adi the honors of that occasion, should have remained 
utterly silent. I have obtruded myself most reluctantly upon the pub- 
lic, but I have written only in the spirit of self-defence, and have pur- 
posely avoided the enumeration of many facts that might be construed 
as severe or harsh reflections upon others. Nevertheless it is, and will 
hereafter remain with me a matter of duty, to defend the reputation 
and honor of the brave fellows who fought and died at Gregg, as earn- 
estly if not as manfully, as they defended the trust committed to them 
on that memorable day. 

N. H. Harris. 





Defence of Battery Gregg. 
FROM MEMBERS OF THE BRIGADE PRESENT. 


We, the undersigned members of the Twelfth, Sixteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Forty-eighth regiments, Mississippi volunteers, Harris’s brigade, 
Army Northern Virginia, on our honor as gentlemen and records as 
soldiers, state that the claim of General Lane of North Carolina, made 
in the “‘SouTHERN Historica Society Papers,” published at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, supported by the statements of several of the officers and 
men of his command, wherein it is claimed that the defence of Battery 
Gregg before Petersburg, April 2nd, 1865, was made solely by that 
command, to be an unwarrantable claim, and a gross perversion of his- 
tory. We assert that said defence was made by the Twelfth and Six- 
teenth ee regiments, Harris's brigade, and a section of the 
Washington artillery. There may have been a few men of other com- 
mands in the work, but they were without organization. 

Witness our hands at Port Gibson, Mississippi, this first day of No- 
vember, A. D. 1879: 


E. Howard McCaleb, adjutant, twelfth infantry regiment. 

T. B. Manlove, lieutenant-colonel, forty-eigth Mississippi regiment. 

W. R. Thompson, private, company K, twelfth Misisissppi regiment, present at 
Fort Grege. 
. R. os cElwaine, private, company I, sixteenth Mississippi regiment, present at 

ort Gregg. 

R. B. Thetford, company H, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort Gregg. 

H. Gilmore, private, company I, sixteenth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 
Gregg. 
John W. Walters, private, company G., sixteenth Mississippi regiment, present 
at Fort Gregg. 

Fred. J. V. Le Cand, sergeant, company G, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present 
at Fort Gregg. 

James G. Robbins, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at 
Fort Gregg. 

John A. Shields, private, company G, sixteenth Mississippi regiment, present at 
Fort Gregg. 

H. H. Owing, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 


Gregg. 
Sey Dey, private, company G, sixteenth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 
Gre; . 


J.D. Bridger, sergeant, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 


Gregg. 

Wu. Dromgoole, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at 
Fort Gregg. 

John W Owen, private, company D, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at 
Fort Gregg. 

L. B. Haclin, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 
G . 


regg. 
HM. Colsom, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 


Gregg. 

C. &. Nesmith, sergeant, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at 
Fort Gregg. 

Ga. W. fr Shaiffer, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at 
Fort Gregg. 

J. H. Sins, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 


Gregg. 
4 
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J. F. Girault, private, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 
Gregg. 
@ A. M. Girault, private, company G, sixteenth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 

regg. 

Thomas M. Rea, private, company D, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at 
Fort Gregg. 

A. K. Jones, captain, company K, twelfth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort 


egg. 
Br. Chisholm, color guard, sixteenth Mississippi regiment, present at Fort Gregg. 
Frank H., Foot, courier for Harris's brigade. 

N. 8S. Walker, captain, company E, forty-eighth Mississippi regiment. 

T. Q. Munce, captain, company G, twelfth Mississippi regiment. 


HazE.uurst, Mississippi, January, 1880, 


We, the undersigned, endorse the above: 


W. ay lieutenant, company D, twelfth Mississippi regiment. 
C. P. ‘ook, “ “ “ “ “ “ 

Jessie Thompson, lieutenant, company D, twelfth Mississippi regiment. 
J. J. Johnson, sergeant, company D, ” - ” 
E. G. Peyton, - " 

D. C. Wood, " 

A. M. Martin, . 

J. C. Martin, ‘ 
Norvell Slay, company C, sixteenth Mississippi regiment. 


“ 


EROM CAPT. A. K. JONES, 


Port Gisson, Miss., April 12, 1878. 
Dear General : 

Your esteemed favor to hand, as also three copies of 
the Sournzrn Historica Society Papers. I have read the papers, 
and now remail them to you. Thanks for the loan. It is truly sad to 
think how history may be perverted. I have thought that if there 
was any one battle of the war in which there could be no doubt as who 
the participants were, on the Confederate side, it was the defense of 
Fort Gregg, and it does affect me to think that the men who volun- 
tarily offered themselves a holocaust on that holy Sabbath day to save 
the Army of Northern Virginia from capture in the trenches at Peters- 
burg should, after the lapse of thirteen years, have to come before the 
public to vindicate their rights. I have no fear, however, but that 

osterity will know the true history of the defense of Fort Gregg. 

he events of the war have mellowed down with time, and many 
scenes have slipped away from memory. I have looked over a memo- 
randum book I kept during the last campaign, which has greatly 
freshened my memory concerning the stirring and exciting events of the 
defence of Petersburg. I find that on the lst day of April, 1865, my 
company, “G and K” consolidated, including Lieut. Shanvenk and 
myself, was thirty-five strong. When we left camp at Bermuda Hun- 
dreds at 3 A. M., April 2d, left seven men of my company on picket ; 
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three others were lost by straggling, leaving twenty-five men; of my 
company who were present and participated in the defence of Fort 
Gregg; that about 9 o’clock A. M. the bombardment of the fort begau,; 
lasting perhaps an hour, a section of the Washington Artillery of two 
guns replying until both were disabled and several gunners killed. 
When the artillery fire ceased the infantry hastily approached for the 
assault. The fort was carried about 1 o'clock P.M. We had ample 
time and opportunity to see the result of our defence, for when the 
guns in Fort Whitworth were opened on Gregg, after its capture, the 
prisoners were marched to that side of the fort, and afterwards taken 
to the front of the fort to be counted off and made ready for the march 
to the rear. The slaughter was appalling. I saw the field at Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, and 12th of May, 1864, 
at Spotsylvania Court-house, and at neither place were the dead half 
so thickly strewn as at Gregg. The dead were lying two hundred and 
three hundred yards in front of the fort, and increased in numbers 
as the fort was neared, until immediately at the fort it was simply fear- 
ful. Men shot off the parapet fell back into the ditch, were pitched 
out behind, and actually lay in heaps. 


On comparing notes that night (2d of April) at Warren Station, 
U. 8. M. R. B., we estimated that we had lost about thirty men in our 
two regiments killed, and that the enemy had suffered not less than 
one thousand killed. In my company I had one killed and four 
wounded ; one of the wounded has never been heard of since. Only 
one man was wounded during the fight, the other three were wounded 
and one killed after the fort was carried and we had thrown down our 
arms. There were no bayonets used at Fort Gregg. Small arms were 
in the greatest abundance—averaging at least two for each man who 
assisted in the defence. The parapet was eight or ten feet broad, and 
as no dead men remained on it, none, in consequence, were bayoneted. 
The fact is, that when an assaulting column reached the fort and made 
an effort or two to scale the parapet they kept pretty quiet until a new 
force reached them, and during this seeming lull it gave us ample time 
to reload all the extra guns. : 


The account of Lieut. Snow is quite a romance. I exceedingly 
doubt, if he were present, of his participating in the defence of Fort 
Gregg. There were no rocks or stones in Fort Gregg; our winter 

uarters, if we had any, were immediately in the rear of the fort, and 

do not recollect of seeing any in that vicinity. Nor was it possible 
for any one to leave the fort at any time after the first assault much less 
to leave just at the last assault, with a battle-flag flaunting. I speak 
positively, having had ocular demonstration that the entire ditch sur- 
rounding the fort was filled with the enemy. There was, however, a 
stand of colors belonging to a North Carolina regiment taken out of 
the fort ; and in fact small groups of men were continually leaving u 
to a short while before the cannonading began. Just before Gener. 
Wilcox left the fort I was told that he wished to speak to me (I was 
senior Captain present of the Twelfth regiment). On approaching him 
I was asked if f were in command of the Mississippi troops. I replied 
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that I was not, and called to Colonel Duncan, of the Sixteenth Missis- 
sippi regiment, who was near. General Wilcox said to him, speaking 
loudly so that many might hear, I presume, “If you will hold the fort 
two hours Longstreet’s corps will be up, and all will be well.” AsI 
said before men were continually leaving, remarking that they were 
separated from their commands and would be considered deserters; and 
if hurt away from their friends would not receive proper attention, &. 
As soon as General Wilcox rode away, at my suggestion no more men 
were permitted to leave, no matter what the excuse. 

The enemy were massing their artillery, and their assaulting columns 
were well up, and it was known by every man present that when Forts 
Gregg and Whitworth were out of the way that Petersburg lay in full 
view, without any other works of defence in that direction. 

There is no questioning the fact, that brave, gallant men assisted in 
the defence of Fort Gregg, who were not of our brigade, but to say 
that they were in an organized state, or were in respectable proportion 
to us, would falsify facts. We formed our regiments, the Sixteenth on 
the right, beginning at the entrance “on the right by file into line,” so 
that when in position, my company, which held the left of the Twelfth 
regiment, was on the left of the entrance. The loose men (without 
organization), including the artillerymen, held no distinct position, but 
were scattered all through our regiments. General Wilcox is wrong- 
fully informed when he says the enemy first got into the works from the 
rear, or from the parapet of the trench which connected the two forts. 
The last assaulting column was twice driven off the parapet, but the 
third time the whole front was carried simultaneously. No eremy 
entered the works from the rear until we had thrown down our unloaded 
guns. I have the names of the men of my company who were in Fort 
Gregg—that is, of companies “G"” and “ K.” 

I am truly glad to know that you intend to reply to General Lane’s 
article, for I know that you are competent to vindicate and make 
memorable the deeds of your old brigade. 


Yours, with greatest esteem, 
A. K. Jonzs, 
Captain Commanding Twelfth Mississippi regiment at Fort Gregg. 
To General N. H. Harris, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


FROM CAPT. APPLEWHITE. 


HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, JACKSON Miss., Feb. 20, 1880. 

Dear General : 

Your favor calling my attention to the communication of 
General Lane and others, in the January No., 1877, of the SourHERN 
HistoricaL Papers, relative to the defence of Battery Gregg before 
Petersburg, Virginia, April 2d, 1865, duly received. I must confess to 
great surprise at the statements made by General Lane and other offi- 
cers of his brigade, when they state that there were not more than 
fifteen or twenty-five Mississippians in Gregg. The facts are as follows: 
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After retiring from the advanced position on the Plank road, you 
placed the Twelfth Mississippi regiment and the Sixteenth Mississippi 
regiment in Battery Gregg, and the Nineteenth and Forty-eigth regi- 
ments in Battery Whitworth. 

There was no other organized command in Battery Gregg save the 
two regiments mentioned, and a section of artillery. There may have 
been good and true men from other commands who aided in the de- 
fence, but they were without organization. Lieutenant-Colonel James 
H. Duncan, of the Nineteenth regiment, was in command of the two 
regiments of your brigade in Battery Gregg. 

The assertion that “ Harris’s brigade should not be mentioned in con- 
nection with the defence of Battery Gregg,” under the facts, I consider 
unwarranted and unjust, coming as it does, from fellow comrades of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 


Yours truly, 
R. R. APPLEWHITE, 
Captain Twelfth Mississippi regiment. 
General N. H. Harris, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


FROM GENERAL WILLIAM MAHONE, 


RicuMmonpD, January 24, 1880. 
General N. H. Harris, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

My dear General,—I am proud of your kind words in respect to me 
personally, and in response to the enquiry made in your letter of the 
17th instant, hasten this reply. 

Before I proceed, however needless as it may be, I cannot forbear to 
say that the brigade you commanded, deservedly stood abreast in my 
opinion with any other of my knowledge for its efficiency, devotion to 
the cause and its fidelity to duty—as it stood even with any other for 
conspicuous gallantry. 

I do know that when General Lee telegraphed me on the night of 
second of April in effect, “Can you spare me a brigade of your di- 
vision,” my answer was, “ Harris's Mississippi brigade is under orders 
on its way to you,” for I had already, on the receipt of his dispatch, 
before making that reply, put your brigade under orders to report to 
General Lee at Petersburg. 

My information was, in that trying time, immediately following the 
retreat of General Lee’s army, that your brigade had done noble work 
at Petersburg, and that a part of it, perhaps under the immediate com- 
mand of Colonel James, had gone down in a persistent and glorious de- 
fence of Battery Gregg. 

The impression then made I have had, time and again, confirmed by 
officers, whose commands were connected directly with the attack upon 
and fall of that battery, and I had not supposed there was a dispute as 
to the fact that such part of your brigade, mainly in conjunction with 
the artillerymen who had been gathered by General R. Lindsay Wal- 
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ker in that battery, had made the heroic defence, and I doubt not Gene- 
ral Walker will certify to this effect. 

I have never read the article in the SourHERN HisTorIcAL Papers 
to which you refer, and make you this answer therefore without refer- 
ence to it. 

Very cordially yours, 
Wm. Manone. 


P. S.—Since the above has been written, General Walker has been 
in to see me, and on showing him your letter and this reply he has fur- 
nished the enclosed paper, which he directs me to say is at your service, 


FROM GENERAL R. L. WALKER. 


RicHMOND, January 24, 1880. 


On the morning of the 3d of April, 1865, I was at Rives’s Salient 
until about sunrise, when it was reported to me that the lines in front 
of Fort Gregg had been taken by the enemy. Placing Col. McIntosh 
in command at Rives’s Salient, I immediately repaired to Fort Gregg 
and found the lines broken from the dam as far west as I could see, 
Directly in front of Fort Gregg the lines had been occupied by Lane's 
brigade. I manned the fort with a section of the Washington artillery 
oa two companies organized from the supernumerary artillerymen. [ 
called on them to go with me to recover the line evacuated by our in- 
fantry, or at least so much thereof as had been occupied by two of my 
batteries, which had been left in the hands of the enemy. They made 
a gallant charge, recapturing these batteries and bringing them out. 
They were then formed as skirmishers in front of Fort Gregg, and led 
by Captains Chamberlayne and Young, drove back the enemy’s skir- 
mish line, which then had formed perpendicular to our original line. 
I then fell back to Fort Gregg, and just at this juncture the gallant 
tpg under the intrepid Harris, came up to my relief. As 
well as I remember a part of Harris's brigade, with my men, then 
occupied Fort Gregg, while the main body went to Fort Alexander, a 
few hundred yards to the north and right of Fort Gregg. We held 
our respective positions until I was informed that General Longstreet 
had come to our relief on the right, when I dispatched my inspector- 
general, Captain Richard Walke, to General Harris, informing him of 
the fact, and suggesting the propriety of falling back to the inner lines, 
as we had done all we could do. At the same time I sent an officer, 
whose name I will not mention, to Fort Gregg, with orders to evacuate 
it. The message to General Harris was delivered and he accepted the 
suggestion—the order never reached Fort Gregg, hence the sacrifice of 
its gallant defenders. 

I do not hesitate to say that the only assistance I received from any 
source whatsoever, was from the gallant Mississippi brigade under 
command of Brigadier-General N. H. Harris. 

R. L. WALKER, 


Brig -Gen'l and Ch. Art'y, 3d Corps, A. WN. V. 
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FROM COL. W. M. OWEN, 


New Orzeans, 26th January, 1880. 
Gen'l. N. H. Harris, Vicksburg, Miss : 


My Dear General,—Yours of 17th inst. came duly, asking me 
to obtain from Lieutenant McElroy a statement relative to what troops 
defended Gregg April 2d, 1865. 

I addressed McElroy a note stating your request, but up to this date 
I have no reply to my communication, except on the occasion of the 
re-union of the Army of Northern Virginia on the 21st inst., he told 
me en passant that so long a time- had elapsed that he could not now 
recall the numbers of the regiments who were with him in Gregg. I 
enclose, however, a copy of his report to me, of his operations just be- 
fore your men entered the fort, and think a letter addressed by you 
direct to him will bring him out. Address, Capt. F. McElroy, N. 0. 
Bee office. 

I wrote up what I remembered of the Gregg affair some years ago, 
and it was published in Bartlett’s book on the war, which I think you 
have seen. OC. J. Lewis, one of your old soldiers tells me he was in the 
fort and that’there were portions of the 48th, 12th, and 16th Missis- 
sippi, and two pieces of artillery (W. A.) I know that Captain Chew 
was in the fort with some of his disbanded Baltimore Artillery, but 
did not serve the guns. 

I have always understood that the fort was held by Mississippians 
and Louisianians—the ranking officer a lieutenant-colonel of one of 
the Mississippi regiments. I can’t see what General Lane had to do 
with Gregg. 

I enclose you a card of invitation to the unveiling of our monument 
on 22d February, and hope you will be present. 


Very truly yours, 
W. M. Owen. 


FROM LIEUTENANT MCELROY. 


New Or.eans, March 26, 1866, 
To S. M. Owen, 


Dear Sir,—About 6 o'clock on the morning of April 2nd, 1865, by 
order of Colonel Owen, moved my ae, (sixty-four men) from 
Fort Gregg to Fort Owen, to support a section of the Washington 
artillery under command of first lieutenant Battles. About a half 
hour after my arrival at Fort Owen, our lines were broken about 
one-and-a-half miles to our right, and the brigade stationed at that 

oint retired in disorder. After our lines were broken, by order of 

jolonel Owen, moved my command back to Fort Gregg, placed my men 
in position around the fort, and opened fire on the enemy in my front 
eo right. There being no artillery in the fort, and my ammunition re- 
duced to one thousand rounds, and no prospects of receiving more, I was 
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compelled to slacken my fire. The enemy in the meantime having cap- 
tured Lieutenant Battles and command, turned one of the pieces (three 
inch-rifle) on my position, Concentrating my fire on that piece, they 
abandoned it as well as the position, seeing which, I formed two de- 
tachments, and gaining the position, opened with the two pieces on the 
enemy, who were in force about two hundred yards to my right. The 
enemy having retired, I was ordered to move the two pieces to a posi- 
tion to the right of Fort Gregg; procured horses, moved forward about 
a mile. Seeing the enemy advancing in three or four lines of battle 
inside of our lines, and about four miles to the right of Gregg, came in 
battery, commenced firing, fired about thirty-five rounds from each gun. 
Ordered by Colonel Owen to move out on the road and take position in 
rear of Harris’s brigade. Then moving down the road to meet the 
enemy—had not gone over two hundred yards—ordered by Colonel 
Owen back to Fort Gregg with my two pieces, which, by his order, were 
put in position on the Work. 


Pa * * * 
I remain your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Francis McEnroy, 


First lieutenant second company battalion Washington artillery. 
FROM MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN GIBBON, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Fort Sne.uine, Mrnvn., January 17, 1880. 


Dear Sir, —I have your letter of the 14th inst., and regret that I can 
ive you no information in regard to the garrison of Fort Gregg. I 
ve merely a vague recollection that I heard at the time the garrison 
was a of Mississippians. Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan, the com- 
mander, I recollect perfectly well, having met him immediately after 
the surrender. He was slightly Sounded in the head. I have to re- 
o that this answer to your enquiry is necessarily so unsatisfactory, 

and am, 

Very respectfully yours, 


Gen'l N. H. Harris, Vicksburg, Miss. 


JOHN GIBBON. 








Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


By GENERAL James H. LANs. 
CAMPAIGN 1863. 
Winter Quarters at Moss Neck. 


Throughout the winter our brigade was chiefly engaged in doing 
picket duty on the Rappahannock. When the roads became impassa- 
ble it was ordered to assist in corduroying the same. Some of this 
work was done during and just after the snow storms of that year. 
The snow had to be removed before the logs could be laid; and at 
night, as the men were not able to return to their quarters on account 
of the distance, their sufferings were intense. 


In the Spring, when the enemy renewed their demonstrations at 
Fredericksburg, we were ordered up and occupied the second line of 
works near Hamilton’s Crossing; but we soon left this point to take 
part in the ever memorable 


Battle of Chancellorsville. 


HEAD-QUARTERS LANE’S BRIGADE, 
“Camp Greae,” May 11th, 1863. 


Captain,—On the morning of the lst of May, my brigade moved 
from its position in the second line near Hamilton's Crossing, along the 
plank road in the direction of Chancellorsville, and that night formed 
line of battle, with skirmishers thrown forward to the right of the road, 
about a mile and a half from the latter place. Next morning, after the 
artillery fight on our right, it was marched to the plank road above 
Chancellorsville, by the way of Welford’s Iron Forge, and then ordered 
to move down the road by the flank, while the three lines of battle ad- 
vanced. After it was ascertained that the enemy were rapidly falling 
back, it pushed forward with the artillery beyond the third and second 
lines to within a short distance of the first. Here General A. P. Hill 
ordered me (at dark) to deploy one regiment as skirmishers across the 
road, to form line of battle in rear with the rest of the brigade, and to 
push vigorously forward—in other words we were ordered to make a 
night attack and capture the enemy's batteries, if possible. Just then 
the enemy opened a terrific fire, which was responded to by our bat- 
teries. As soon as this was over, I deployed the Thirty-third North 
Carolina troops forward as skirmishers, and formed line of battle to the 
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rear—the Seventh and Thirty-seventh to the right, the Eighteenth and 
Twenty-eighth to the left—the left of the Thirty-seventh and the right 
of the Eighteenth resting on the road. I had moved forward the 
Eighteenth and Twenty-eighth to within a short distance of our line of 
skirmishers, and was about to move the Seventh and Thirty-seventh to 
@ corresponding position before ordering the whole line forward, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of a Pennsylvania regiment entered our 
lines with a white flag and wished to know if we were Confederate or 
Union troops. Considering this an illegitimate use of the white flag, 
as he expressly stated it was not his object to surrender, and not wishing 
to let him return, I sent Lieutenant Lane to General A. P. Hill to 
know what I should do. Our skirmishers on the right soon after fired 
upon a few of the enemy who had approached tolerably near, and a few 
random shots were fired by the Seventh and Thirty-seventh regiments 
without orders, which appears to have drawn the enemy’s artillery and 
infantry fire. I understand from the official report of the commanding 
officer of the Eighteenth North Carolina troops, that General A. P. 
Hill, staff and couriers, were in the road in advance of them at the 
time, and to avoid the enemy’s fire some of them dashed into the woods 
over the Eighteenth regiment, which fired into them, mistaking them 
in the dark for the enemy’s cavalry. After this unfortunate mistake, 
I received information that a body of troops was moving on our right. 
I at once sent Lieutenant Emack and four men to reconnoitre, and they 
soon returned with a Pennsylvania regiment which had thrown down 
their arms and surrendered themselves prisoners of war. This regi- 
ment was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Smith, who had com- 
menced to remonstrate with me for allowing it to be captured while he 
was in my lines with a white flag, when the enemy’s artillery opened 
upon us again. I at once sent the regiment to the rear under Captain 
Young—his company having been detailed as a guard—and turned 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith over to Captain Adams, signal officer, to be 
taken to General A. P. Hill. 

General A. P. Hill being wounded, the night attack was not made as 
at first contemplated. I withdrew the left wing of the Thirty-third, 
which formed on the right of the Seventh, and extended our line still 
further to the right with the Eighteenth and Twenty eighth regiments— 
the right of the Twenty-eighth resting on a road running obliquely to 
the Plank road, with two of its companies broken back to guard against 
a flank movement. 

Between twelve and one o'clock that night the enemy could be heard 
marshaling their troops along our whole front, while their artillery 
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was rumbling up the road to our right. Soon after their artillery 
opened right and left, and Sickles’ command rushed upon us with loud 
and prolonged cheering. They were driven back on the left by our 
skirmishers, but the fight was more stubborn on the right, which was 
the main point af altack. The Eighteenth and Twenty-eighth, and left 
wing of the Thirty-third, engaged them there, and gallantly drove them 
back, although they had outflanked,us and encountered the two right 
companies of the Twenty-eighth, which had been deflected in anticipa- 
tion of such a movement. A subsequent attack, made about half an 
hour later, was similarly repulsed. The Twenty-eighth captured a 
staff-officer, and the colors of the third Maine volunteers were taken by 
Captain Clark’s company of the same regiment. The Eighteenth also 
captured an aid to General Williams. A number of field and company 
officers, and a large number of men were captured along our whole line. 
After the enemy were repulsed, General McGowan was ordered for- 
ward with his brigade, and took position on our right. 

On Sunday morning, about sunrise, the whole brigade was wheeled a 
little to the left, that the line might be perpendicular to the Plank road, 
and then, in obedience to orders, it moved gallantly forward with 
shouts, driving the enemy’s skirmishers, and handsomely charging and 
carrying their breastworks. The left of the Thirty seventh passed 
entirely over the works, capturing a number of prisoners, and the gal- 
lant old Seventh eclipsed all of its former glories. 

These works were on a hill, commanded by the Chancellorsville hill, 
which was fortified with a line of earth-works for twenty-eight pieces of 
artillery, running nearly parallel to our position, and between four hun- 
dred and five hundred yards distant, with a stream of water inter- 
vening. As soon as we had dislodged their infantry, these guns with 
others opened a murderous fire of shell, grape and canister upon us. A 
fresh column of their infantry was thrown against us, and, with our 
right flank completely turned, we were forced to fall back with the loss 
of about one-third of the command. 

The Twenty-eighth regiment, commanded by its gallant young Colonel 
Lowe, fell back a few hundred yards, and was ordered to give assist- 
ance wherever needed, while I superintended the reforming of the rest 
of the brigade still further to the rear. Colonel Lowe informs me that 
the Twenty-eighth behaved well throughout the remainder of the day, 
that it made two more charges under the heavy artillery pring, and was 
led in each by Major General Stuart. 

As soon as the rest of the brigade was reformed and replenished with 
ammunition, they were taken back into the woods to the left of the 
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Plank road to the support of General Colquitt’s command, which was 
then nearly out of ammunition. The woods which we entered were on 
fire—the heat was excessive—the smoke arising from burning blankets, 
oilcloths, &c., very offensive—the dead and dying of the enemy could 
be seen on all sides enveloped in flames—the ground on which we 
formed was so hot as at first to be disagreeable to our feet. Nothing 
daunted, however, the men took their positions without a murmur, not- 
withstanding their previous hard marching, desperate fighting and 
sleepless nights, and remained under arms again the whole of Sunday 
night in the front line while heavy skirmishing was going on. 

Never have I seen men fight more gallantly, and bear fatigue and 
hardship more cheerfully. I shall always feel proud of the noble bear- 
ing of my brigade in the battle of Chancellorsville, the bloodiest in 
which it has ever taken part, when the Thirty third discharged its 
duties so well as skirmishers, and with the Eighteenth and Twenty- 
eighth gallantly repulsed two night attacks made by vastly superior 
numbers, and when the Seventh and Thirty-seventh vied with each 
other as to who should first drive the vandals from their works. 

Its gallantry has cost it many noble sacrifices, and we are called 
upon to mourn the loss of some of our bravest spirits. The fearless 
Purdie was killed while urging forward his men—the gentle, but gal- 
lant Hill, after the works had been taken—and Johnnie Young, a mere 
boy, not yet eighteen, but a brave and efficient captain, fell at the head 
of his company. Captain Kerr, and Lieutenants Campbell, Bolick, 
Emack, Weaver, Bouchelle, Babb, Callais and Regan, all fell in the 
discharge of their duties, as also did J. Rooker Lane of company E, 
Fifth Virginia cavalry, who at the time was acting as my volunteer aid. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the behaviour of this brigade. 
Colonel Barbour, though wounded, was from time to time with his com- 
mand, giving all the assistance he could. Major Morris, wounded in 
the foot, left the hospital on horseback, and assisted in reforming his 
regiment. Major Mayhew, after the left wing of the Thirty-third was 
withdrawn, and Lieutenant-Colonel Cowan was wounded, gallantly 
commanded the skirmishers in the night attack; was wounded in the 
charge next day, and is now thought to be in the hands of the enemy. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Speer was wounded in one of the night attacks, and 
Colonels Avery and Haywood, Lieutenant-Colonels George and Ash- 
craft, and Major Davidson in the charge Sunday morning. 

After the loss of so many field officers, Major Barry and Captains 
Harris, Saunders, Brown and Nicholson, rendered me grent assistance. 
Captain Saunders, in his official report, calls special attention to the 
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efficiency of Lieutenants E. Price and J. L. Farrow of the Thirty-third 
regiment. 

Lieutenant Bryan, ordnance officer, and Lieutenant Nicholson, brig- 
ade inspector, discharged their duties well, though the latter had but 
few “stragglers” and no “skulkers” to drive forward that I have yet 
heard of. I am specially indebted to my Aid-de-camp, Lieutenant O. 
Lane, and to one of my couriers, George E. Barringer, for the great 
assistance rendered me. They both bore themselves well under the 
hottest fires. My other courier was a paltroon, and has been sent back 
to his regiment. 

The brigade loss is twelve (12) commissioned officers killed, fifty- 
nine (59) wounded, and one (1) missing; one hundred and forty-nine 
(149) enlisted men killed, five hundred and sixty-seven (567) wounded, 
and one hundred and twenty-one (121) missing; making an aggregate 
of nine hundred and nine (909.) 

Respectfully, 
James H. Lane, Brigadier- General. 


Captain R, H. Finney, Acting Adjutant-General. 


How Stonewall Jackson met his Death. | An Interesting and Authentic 
Statement from General James H. Lane. 


[Correspondence of the Richmond Dispatch.] 


Ricumonp, VaA., January 1, 1873. 


Messrs. Editors,—I hope you will allow me through the columns of 
your popular paper to give to the public some of the circumstances 
connected with the death-wound of General Jackson, particularly as a 
recent publication has declared that a night attack was not contem- 
plated at that time. 

When General Jackson moved so unexpectedly and so successfully 
upon the enemy’s flank at Chancellorsville, his front line was composed 
of Rodes’ division, and his second of A. P. Hill’s, with the exception 
of McGowan’s (South Carolina) brigade and mine (which was composed 
wholly of North Carolinians). Our two brigades moved by the flank 
along the plank-road immediately in rear of our artillery—mine being 
in front. When, about dark, we reached the breast works from which 
the enemy had been driven, we were halted, and remained standing in 
the road for some time. Gen. A. P. Hill then ordered me to form 
across the road—two regiments to the right, two to the left, and one 
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thrown forward as a strong line of skirmishers—for the purpose of 
making a night attack; but soon after the order was given, our artillery 
opened and the enemy replied. I at once ordered my men to lie down, 
as I was unwilling to attempt to mancuvre them in the dark, and in 
such a woods, under such a deadly fire. Col. William H. Palmer, of this 
city, gallantly crossed the road to know why I did not move my com- 
mand. I requested him to tell General Hill that if he wished me to 
do so successfully he must order his artillery to cease firing. The 
order was given, and, as I had anticipated, the enemy also ceased firing. 
I now formed my brigade as I had been ordered, putting the Seventh 
and Thirty-Seventh on the right of the road, and the Eighteenth and 
Twenty-eighth on the left, the right of the Eighteenth resting on the 
road, while the Twenty-third, under Col. Avery, was thrown forward 
as skirmishers. The woods in front of our right consisted of large 
oaks, with but little undergrowth; in rear of our right there was a pine 
thicket, and to the left of the road there was a dense growth of 
“scrubby oaks,” through which it was very difficult for troops to move. 
Our skirmish line occupied the crest of the hill, separated, on the right 
of the road, from the Chancellorsville hill by a deep valley. I cau- 
tioned all of my field officers to watch closely the front, as we were then 
occupying the front line and were expected to make a night attack. 
After forming my line I rode back to ask General Hill if we must ad- 
vance or wait for further orders, and on reaching the plank-road I met 
General Jackson alone, I think, and he at once wished to know for 
whom I was looking. I told him, and to save further delay I asked for 
orders. In an earnest tone, and with a pushing gesture of his right 
hand in the direction of the enemy he replied, “Push right ahead 
Lane,” and then rode forward. On reaching the right of my command 
to put it in motion, I found that a Lieutenant-Colonel Smith of the 
One Hundredth and Twenty-Eighth Pennsylvania regiment, had come 
up between our line of battle and skirmish line, with a white handker- 
chief tied to a stick, to learn, as he stated, whether we were friends or 
foes. This officer seemed surprised at my not allowing him to return 
after he had gratified his curiosity. I was still further delayed by 
officers of the Seventh regiment reporting that during my absense 
troops of some kind had been heard talking on our right. Lieutenant 
Emack, with five men, was at once sent out to reconnoitre, and he soon 
returned with the One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, which had thrown down their arms and surrendered on being 
told that they were cut off. Just as Captain Young (our gallant boy- 
captain, about eighteen or nineteen years old) was ordered with his 
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company to take this regiment to the rear, the right of the skirmish 
line fired, as I afterwards learned from Col. Avery, at a person who 
rode up from the direction of the enemy, and called for “General Wil- 
liams.” This unknown person escaped, but the firing at him caused 
the whole skirmish line to open, and the enemy responded. Much 
heavier infantry firing was heard immediately afterwards in the direc- 
tion of the plank-road, followed by a reopening of the enemy’s artillery. 
General Pender now rode up and advised me not to advance, as Gen- 
eral Jackson had been wounded, and he thought by my command. I 
did not advance, but went to the plank-road, where I learned that 
General Hill had also been wounded. I then, moreover, learned from 
Colonel John D. Barry, then major of the Eighteenth North Carolina 
regiment, that he knew nothing of Generals Jackson and Hill having 
gone to the front; that he could not tell friend from foe in such a 
woods; that when the skirmish line fired there was heard the clatter- 
ing of approaching horsemen and the cry of cavalry, and that he not 
only ordered his men to fire, but that he pronounced the subsequent 
ery of friends to be a lie, and that his men continued to fire upon the 
approaching party. It was generally understood that night by my 
command and others that the Eighteenth regiment not only wounded 
Generals Jackson and Hill, but killed some of their couriers and per- 
haps some of their staff-officers, as some of them were missing. Colonel 
Barry, who was one of my bravest and most accomplished officers al- 
ways thought that Generals Jackson and Hill were both wounded by 
his command. 

After the wounding of these two generals, General Heth assumed 
command of Hill’s division, countermanded the order for an advance, 
and directed me to form the whole of my brigade on the right of the 
plank-road. We were the only troops in line of battle on the right of 
the road until after we had repulsed a night attack made by the enemy, 
in which we captured a few prisoners and the colors of the Third 
Maine regiment. McGowan’s brigade then prolonged our right, and 
we rested on our arms until next morning. 

On the morning of the 3d we were ordered to make a direct attack 
upon the enemy's works, which were composed of logs hastily thrown 
together the night previous, in our front and on the slope of the hill 
facing the Chancellorsville hill. We carried the works but could not 
hold them on account of the concentrated murderous artillery fire from 
the Chancellorsville hill, under which the enemy threw forward fresh 
infantry. The brigade that was to have supported us did not come to 
our assistance, and before General Ramseur, then a brigadier, could get 
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up with his North Carolinians, we were driven back with a loss of over 
nine hundred out’ of twenty-seven hundred men carried into action. 
Of the thirteen field officers of my brigade that participated in this 
charge, only one was left for duty. General Ramseur would go for- 
ward, though I advised against it. His command reached the same 
works, but had to retire with a similar terrible loss. 

The enemy was finally driven from the Chancellorsville House by the 
Confederates carrying the salient to our right, where General Stuart, in 
command of Jackson’s corps, elicited loud shouts of admiration from 
the infantry as he in person gallantly rushed them over the works 
upon Hooker's retreating columns. 

James H. Lang, 
Late Brigadier-General C. 8. A. 


The above article was written at the request of Mr. Moses Handy 
(then connected with the Dispatch) while I was on a visit to Rich- 
mond, and unable to refer to any of my papers. 

After the death of Lieutenant-General Thos. J. Jackson and before — 
the Pennsylvania campaign, Major-General A. P. Hill was appointed 
Lieutenant-General, and Brigadier-General Pender was made Maijor- 
General. Pender’s division was composed of Lane’s North Carolina, 
Thomas’ Georgia, McGowan’s South Carolina, and Scales’ North Caro- 
lina brigades. The other brigades of A. P. Hill's old “Light Divi- 
sion” —Archer’s Tennesseeans and Brockenbrough’s Virginians—formed 
part of a new division commanded by Major-General Heth. 

Soon after Hooker's defeat at Chancellorsville, we were ordered back 
to our winter quarters at Moss Neck, where we remained until General 
Lee invaded Pennsylvania. 
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Origin of the Confederate Battle Flag. 


By Cartron McCarray. 


[The facts concerning the origin of the battle flag contained in this 
article are derived from a speech by General Beauregard before a spe- 
cial meeting of Louisiana Division, Army Northern Virginia, Associa- 
tion, December 6, 1878.—C. McC] 


This banner, the witness and inspiration of many victories, which 
was proudly borne on every field from Manassas to Appomattox, was 
conceived on the field of battle—lived on the field of battle—and on 
the last fatal field ceased to have place or meaning in the world. 

But the men who followed it, and the world which watched its proud 
advance or defiant stand, see in it still the unstained banner of a brave 
and generous people, whose deeds have outlived their country, and 
whose final defeat but added lustre to their grandest victories. 

It was not the flag of the Confederacy, but simply the banner—the 
battle flag—of the Confederate soldier. As such it should not share 
in the condemnation which our cause received, or suffer from its down- 
fall. The whole world can unite in a chorus of praise to the gallantry 
of the men who followed where this banner led. 

It was at the battle of Manassas, about 4 o’clock of the afternoon of 
the 21st of July, 1861, when the fate of the Confederacy seemed trem- 
bling in the balance, that General Beauregard, looking across the War- 
renton turnpike, which passed through the valley between the position 
of the Confederates and the elevations beyond occupied by the Federal 
line, saw a body of troops moving towards his left and the Federal 
right. He was greatly concerned to know, but could not decide, what 
troops they were—whether Federal or Confederate. The similarity of 
uniform and of the colors carried by the opposing armies, and the 
clouds of dust, made it almost impossible to decide. 

Shortly before this time General Beauregard had received from the 
signal officer, Captain Alexander, a dispatch saying that from the signal 
station in the rear he had sighted the colors of this column, drooping 
and covered with the dust of journeyingg, but could not tell whether 
they were the stars and stripes or the stars and bars. He thought, 
however, that they were probably Patterson’s troops arriving on the 
field and reinforcing the enemy. 

General Beauregard was momentarily expecting help from the right, 
and the uncertainty and anxiety of this hour amounted to anguish. 

5 
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Still the column pressed on. Calling a staff officer, General Beauregard 
instructed him to go at once to General Johnston, at the Lewis House, 
and say that the enemy were receiving heavy reinforcements, that the 
troops on the plateau were very much scattered, and that he would be 
compelled to retire to the Lewis House and there reform—hoping that 
the troops ordered up from the right would azrive in time to enable 
him to establish and hold the new line. 

Meanwhile, the unknown troops were pressing on. The day was 
sultry, and only at long intervals was there the slightest breeze. The 
colors of the mysterious column hung drooping on the staff. General 
Beauregard tried. again and again to decide what colors they carried. 
He used his glass repeatedly, and handing it to others begged them to 
look, hoping that their eyes might be keener than his, 

General Beauregard was in a state of great anxiety, but finally de- 
termined to hold his ground, relying on the promised help from the 
right, knowing that if it arrived in time victory might be secured, but 
feeling also that if the mysterious column should be Federal troops the 
day was lost. 

Suddenly a puff of wind spread the colors to the breeze. It was the 
Confederate flag—the stars and bars! It was Early with the Twenty- 
fourth Virginia, the Seventh Louisiana, and the Thirteenth Mississippi. 
The column had by this time reached the extreme right of the Federal 
lines. The moment the flag was recognized Beauregard turned to his 
staff right and left, saying, “See that the day is ours!” and ordered an 
immediate advance. In the meantime Early’s brigade deployed into 
line and charged the enemy’s right—Elzey, also, dashed upon the 
field—and in one hour not an enemy was to be seen south of Bull 
Run. 

While on this field and suffering this terrible anxiety, General Beau- 
regard determined that the Confederate soldier must have a flag so dis- 
tinct from that of the enemy that no doubt should ever again endanger 
his cause on the field of battle. 

Soon after the battle he entered into correspondence with Colonel 
William Porcher Miles, who had served on his staff during this day, 
with a view to securing his aid in the matter, and proposing a blue 
field, red bars, crossed, and gold stars, 

They discussed the matter at length. Colonel Miles thought it was 
contrary to the law of heraldry that the ground should be blue, the 
bars red, and the stars gold. He proposed that the ground should be 
red, the bars blue, and the stars white. 

General Beauregard approved the change, and discussed the matter 
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freely with General Johnston. Meanwhile it became known that the 
design for a flag was under discussion, and many designs were sent in. 
One came from Mississippi; one from J. B. Walton and E. C. Hancock, 
which coincided with the design of Colonel Miles. The matter was 
freely discussed at head-quarters, till, finally, when he arrived at Fair- 
fax Courthouse, General Beauregard caused his draughtsman (a Ger- 
man) to make drawings of all the various designs which had been sub- 
mitted. With these designs before them the officers at head-quarters 
agreed on the famous old banner—the red field, the blue cross, and the 
white stars. The flag was then submitted to the War Department, and 
was approved. 

The first flags sent to the army were presented to the troops by Gen- 
eral Beauregard in person, he then expressing the hope and confidence 
that it would become the emblem of honor and of victory. 

The first three flags received were made from “ /adies’ dresses” by the 
Misses Carey, of Baltimore and Alexandria, at their residences and the 
residences of friends, as soon as they could get a description of the de- 
sign adopted. One of the Misses Carey sent the flag she made to Gen- 
eral Beauregard. Her sister sent hers to General Van Dorn, who was 
then at Fairfax Courthouse. Miss Constance Carey, of Alexandria, 
sent hers to General Joseph E. Johnston. 

General Beauregard sent the flag he received at once to New Orleans 
for safe keeping. After the fall of New Orleans, Mrs. Beauregard sent 
the flag by a Spanish man-of-war, then lying in the river opposite New 
Orleans, to Cuba, where it remained till the close of the war, when it 
was returned to General Beauregard, who presented it for safe keeping 
to the Washington Artillery, of New Orleans. 

This article is penned to accomplish, if possible, two things: first, to 
preserve the little history connected with the origin of the flag; and, 
second, to place the battle flag in a place of security, as it were, sepa- 
rated from all the political significance which attaches to the Confede- 
rate flag, and depending for its future place solely upon the deeds of 
the armies which bore it amid hardships untold to many victories. 
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Lookout Valley, October 28, 1863. 
REPORT OF GENERAL E. M. LAW. 


HEADQUARTERS LAw’s BricabDE, November 8rd, 1863. 


Captain,—I have the honor to report that my brigade was detached 
about the 8th October for duty beyond Lookout mountain. The object 
of keeping a force in that locality, as I understood it, was to blockade 
the road leading from Chattanooga to Bridgeport, which passed near 
the point of Raccoon mountain, and on the opposite (or west) side of 
the Tennessee. This object was accomplished by placing riflemen along 
this bank of the river (which, at this point, is about three hundred 
yards wide,) to fire upon the enemy’s wagon trains as they passed. In 
order to secure the riflemen who were engaged in blockading the road, 
it was necessary to picket the river from that point to the bend near 
the foot of Lookout mountain, a distance of five miles. This would 
either prevent the enemy from crossing above and cutting them off, or 
give them sufficient warning to enable them to withdraw. I employed 
two regiments in blockading the road and picketing the river, and held 
the remaining three, with a section of Barrett's battery in reserve, at a 
convenient point for reinforcing any part of the line. As the line was 
long, and necessarily weak, my principal security for holding it was in 
having a sufficient reserve to foil the enemy if he should attempt a 
croesing, by throwing it upon him before he could strengthen himself 
on this side. 

On the 25th of October, by orders from division head-quarters, three 
of my regiments were withdrawn and brought to this side of Lookout, 
leaving the two on picket, and the section of artillery. Being notified 
that Brigadier-General Jenkins would be absent for a few days, from 
daylight on the 27th, and that I would be left in command of the 
division, I came to this side of the mountain, leaving Captain L. R. 
Terrell, A. A. General, as my representative to superintend the opera- 
tions in Lookout Valley. 

On the morning of the 27th, just before daylight, the enemy taking 
advantage of the fog, which was very dense, commenced the passage of 
the river at Brown's ferry. They crossed in two boats, carrying about 
forty men each. They were fired upon by the picket at that point, 
and the landing was resisted as long as possible. Information of the 
movement was in the meantime conveyed to Captain Terrell, who at 
once brought forward the reserve, consisting of about one hundred and 
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fifty men, and attacked the first detachment of the enemy which had 
landed and been placed so as to cover the passage of other troops. This 
detachment was driven almost to the river bank, where a second line 
was formed in position. This reinforcement had crossed and been placed 
in position, while the fighting with the first detachment was going on. 
Encountering this additional force, which could not be driven by the 
mere handful of our men engaged, our line was ordered to retire. This 
was accomplished in good order, and a line of defence taken up across 
the valley, which was held until all the pickets on the river were with- 
drawn. In about two hours and a half from the time the crossing 
began, a brigade of the enemy moved out from the hills bordering the 
river (which they had been diligently engaged in fortifying) into the 
valley beyond. The section of howitzers, commanded by Lieutenant 
Brown, opened upon it, throwing it into confusion, and compelling it 
temporarily to retire. The enemy was evidently much astonished at 
the presence of the artillery, and its fire was very effective. When a 
second advance in additional force was made, and upon information that 
the enemy was crossing at another point above them, the two regiments, 
Fourth and Fifteenth Alabama, which had now succeeded in collecting 
their pickets with the artillery, retired slowly towards Lookout moun- 
tain (I met them with the remainder of the brigade at Lookout creek), 
where I placed the command in line to await any further advance. The 
enemy, however, did not advance as far as the creek, but continued to 
strengthen his position on the hill above Brown’s ferry, and commenced 
the construction of a pontoon bridge a quarter mile above the ferry, which 
was completed before noon. In this affair we lost six men killed and 
fourteen wounded. Among the latter was Colonel W. C. Oates, the gal- 
lant and efficient commander of the Fifteenth Alabama regiment. One 
of the wounded was left in the hands of the enemy, too severely in- 
jured to be removed. At five o'clock, in the afternoon of the 27th, I 
learned from my scouts that a considerable force of the enemy was 
moving from Shellmound in the direction of Chattanooga, and that 
this force was then in eight or ten miles of my position on Lookout 
creek. I ascertained further, that a force of cavalry was advancing 
from Kelley's ferry, where a bridge had been thrown across the river. 
This information was communicated to the Brigadier-General com- 
manding the division with my views as to the object of the movement. 
My views as thus communicated were, that it was probably not the in- 
tention of the enemy to attack Lookout mountain at present, but to 
take possession of the railroad as far as the Trenton junction, two miles 
from the foot of Lookout mountain; and by holding Lookout valley, to 
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obtain supplies by running wagon trains from the junction across the 
bridge above Brown's ferry to Chattanooga. This has since been done, 

About noon on the 28th, I was notified by cavalry scouts and the sig- 
nal post on Lookout that a heavy column of the enemy was approach- 
ing my position from the direction of Shellmound. Soon afterwards his 
skirmishers appeared in front. They were checked for a time by 
skirmishers, posted so as to command the intersection of the railroad 
with the wagon road leading from Chattanooga towards Bridgeport. 
My riflemen were soon forced, however, to abandon this position and 
take up the line of Lookout creek. The enemy on crossing the rail- 
road took the road leading to Brown’s ferry ; fired upon as he passed by 
my section of howitzers and the batteries from Lookout point. During 
the afternoon five or six thousand men must have passed towards my 
right. Late in the afternoon I received a note from Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Longstreet, directing me to cross the lower bridge over Lookout 
creek, near its mouth, at dark, and advance cautiously, until I com- 
manded the Brown's ferry road at its junction with the road leading 
across the lower bridge to Chattanooga, to blockade that road and cap- 
ture any trains that might attempt to pass. This junction I should 
estimate to be about a mile from the bridge. Just before night I met 
Brigadier-General Jenkins, commanding division, who informed me 
that three other brigades of the division were then moving across 
the mountain with the view of crossing Lookout creek to cut off the 
enemy's trains and capture the rear guard and stragglers. He re- 
quested information regarding the roads, &c., as I was familiar with the 
locality. After giving all the information in my power, I ventured to 
remark to him that, in my opinion, the enemy had a large force at the 
point upon which we intended to move, and that one division was in- 
sufficient for the accomplishment of the end in view; that a failure 
would be the result, and that the troops engaged in it would be seriously 
injured. I was satisfied, from close and constant observation, that not 
less than six or eight thousand troops had been thrown across the river 
from Moccasin bend ; that one corps (six or seven thousand more) had 
passed my position going toward Brown’s ferry, and that another of the 
same strength was following* General Jenkins replied that he had 
positive orders to proceed on the expedition. He desired me to send 
him two guides, who knew the country beyond the creek. These were 





* This estimate of force, I learned from a staff-officer of Hooker’s command, 
Eleventh and Twelfth corps, whomI met in New York a few weeks ago, was per- 
fectly correct. 
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accordingly sent, and I immediately commenced the passage of the 
creek, having previously ordered my brigade under arms. 

A few minutes after crossing, my advance guard captured a prisoner, 
who represented himself as belonging to Howard's corps; from him 
and others of the same corps, captured soon afterwards at a picket 
post, I learned that this corps had passed the point toward which my 
advance was directed, viz: the junction of the Chattanooga and Brown’s 
Ferry roads, and was encamped about a half mile to the right of it; 
and that a division and a half of Slocum’s corps were following; these 
we afterwards learned were encamped a mile higher up the valley, to 
the left. Half a mile beyond the creek, I formed two regiments in line 
with skirmishers in front, the other regiments moving in echelon on the 
right, and advanced to the crest of the first wooded hill, where my 
line was adjusted, and halted for a short time. 

The hill on which I now rested was one of a range of similar hills 
running from Brown's Ferry close upon the river bank for about a 
mile, leaving the river as it bends towards the foot of Lookout Moun- 
tain and projecting into the valley beyond. The range, at the point 
where my line was formed, was three-fourths of a mile from the Ten- 
nessee, and the distance from the road along which my left advanced 
(and upon which it now rested) to the point at which the range ran 
immediately upon the river bank, was aboutamile. In the triangle 
formed by the range of hills, the river and Chattanooga road, the 
ground was all cleared. 

My skirmishers had advanced as far as the Brown’s Ferry road, 
driving off the picket, and now held the road. Another wooded knoll 
still intervened between my line of battle and the road. At this time 
Brigadier-General Robertson reported to me with his brigade, by order 
Brigadier-General Jenkins, commanding division. Robertson’s brigade 
was at once placed in line with my own, with the exception of 
two regiments, one of which was placed in reserve on the road to 
my left, and the other was used to guard the bridge in my rear, and 
to watch the space intervening between my right and the river, 
which was at least half a mile. 

With affairs in this position, I recrossed the creek to see General 
Jenkins. I learned from him that Colonel Bratton, commanding Jen- 
kins’s brigade, was crossing or had just crossed the creek; that General 
Benning would follow with his brigade and take up a line on my left, 
uniting with me and commanding the Brown’s Ferry road higher up 
the valley; that Colonel Bratton would push forward on the line of 
railroad, until he came in contact with enemy. If he encountered 
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” 


only a small force he was to “pick it up;” if the enemy proved too 
strong for him he was to retire across the creek, under cover of the 
line held by General Benning. I was instructed to communicate with 
General Benning, and to control the road so as to prevent reinforce- 
ments from moving up it, towards the railroad; and in case Colonel 
Bratton’s command had to retire, to hold my position until he could 
withdraw his troops. Sending a courier to remain with Bratton’s com- 
mand until it commenced moving, when he was to notify me, I returned 
to my command. In a short time I received information that Brat- 
ton was in motion. My line was at once ordered forward and took 
position on the wooded slope overlooking the road, the left thirty or 
forty and the right one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards from 
it. Here I remained nearly an hour; this time was employed in 
strengthening the position by the construction of rail and log breast- 
works, before the firing began on the left. In the meantime, General 
Benning had come up on my left in rear of Colonel Bratton, while the 
latter had moved on against the camp of the enemy. Soon after the 
fighting on the left began, I was notified by Colonel Sheffield of Forty- 
eighth Alabama regiment, commanding my brigade on the occasion, 
that a column of troops was moving from the camp on my right along 
the road in front. I directed the skirmishers to retire to the line of 
battle, and allowed the head of the column to get opposite to my left, 
before firing. One volley scattered it in the fields beyond the road 
where it attempted to reform and move on, but a second fire again dis- 
persed it. 

While this was taking place, other troops were coming up from the 
right, and our position having now been disclosed, they turned to attack 
it. Their line of attack was formed obliquely to our own—their left 
coming in contact with our line first, and striking it near the right. 
This caused their left to be forced in upon our position by the other 
parts of their line as it advanced. The first attack was easily repulsed. 
The second was made in heavier force, with a like result at all points of 
the line except one. This was at the junction of the Forty-fourth and 
Fifteenth Alabama regiments. Here the enemy, forced in by the right 
of their line upon a vacant space in our own (caused by detaching a 
company for service as videttes between my right and the river), broke 
through the line. Parts of both regiments gave way. By the exertions 
of Colonel Sheffield, and with the assistance of the Fourth Alabama: 
which had cleared its front of the enemy, the line was re-established 
and the enemy driven from it. Before this second attack took place the 
firing on the raiJroad had ceased, and a message was brought me by Cap- 
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tain Jamison, of General Jenkins’s staff, to the effect that Colonel Brat- 
ton had encountered a heavy force of the enemy (a corps, I think he 
said), that General Jenkins was withdrawing him, and that he wished 
me to hold my position until he could retire. A few moments before this 
message came I had dispatched a courier to General Jenkins to report 
to him that the enemy was attacking me in front, that it was possible 
for him to pass troops in rear of those engaged in this attack to the 
point at which I supposed Colonel Bratton to be, and that if this should 
be done Bratton might be placed in a dangerous position. Very soon 
another messenger brought substantially the same message delivered by 
Captain Jamison, and informed me further that Colonel Bratton’s com- 
mand was at the creek, and either crossing or about to cross—I cannot 
now recall which. About the same time General Robertson, who was 
watching the extreme right, reported that a strong force of the enemy 
was moving over the adjoining hill on our right, the head of the column 
having made its appearance on the edge of the triangular opening in 
my rear, which I have already described, and near the river bank. My 
videttes also reported the same thing. In the meantime the second 
attack had commenced. When the firing had almost ceased, I gave 
orders for the whole line to retire to the hill on which it had first 
formed, thence into the hollow behind it, and thence by flanking to the 
left, into the road and across the bridge. To cover this movement, I 
held the road with a strong force of skirmishers, and directed General 
Robertson to place the First Texas regiment, together with part of the 
Fifth Texas, already there, on an open hill between the bridge and the 
point from which the enemy was moving, on our right. The movement 
was executed in a quiet and leisurely manner, the enemy in front making 
no effort to follow. During the engagement of Colonel Bratton with the 
enemy no troops passed from the right along the road or in sight of i. 
It was possible, however, for them to pass near the foot of Raccoon 
mountain while the attack on my position was progressing. When the 
order for my command to retire was given I had already received in- 
formation that Colonel Bratton had been withdrawn, that he was actually 
at the bridge, and the firing on the left had ceased for nearly, if not 
quite, half an hour. Believing that the object for which my position 
was occupied had been accomplished, I withdrew. The movement of 
the enemy on my right would in a few minutes more have necessitated 
a change of position, and the intelligence of this movement had its in- 
fluence in determining the precise moment of withdrawal. But, inde- 
pendent of this, the order was based on my understanding of the plan 
of operations and the conviction that it was in: accordance with that 
plan. 
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I would call attention to accompanying reports of General Robertson 
and Colonel Sheffield, commanding brigades. 
For a statement of our loss, which was slight, I refer to the list of 


casualties. Respectfully submitted, 
E. M. Law, Brigadier-General. 


COLONEL SHEFFIELD’S REPORT. 


HEADQUARTERS 48TH REGIMENT, ALA., Nov. 3, 1863. 
Captain L. R. Terrell, A. A. General : 

Sir,—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
part taken by Law’s brigade in the engagement near Lookout creek on 
the night of the 28th ult. : 

About 7 o’clock P. M. I received orders to put my regiment (48th 
Alabama) under arms. In half an hour I received orders to move 
across the bridge across Lookout creek. After crossing the creek we 
had not advanced very far before the pickets captured a prisoner, 
apparently very drunk, who reported he belonged to Howard’s corps. 
After moving up the road a short distance I was ordered to file my 
regiment to the right in an open field, at the base of a ridge in my 
front, and form line of battle in one rank. I then sent pickets in 
front, under Captain Eubanks, who soon reported no enemy on the 
ridge. I then advanced rapidly, taking possession of the ridge. The 
object in obtaining the ridge was, I suppose, to command the road 
leading down the valley from Trenton and Kelly's Ferry to Brown's 
Ferry, on the Tennessee river. It was very soon ascertained that there 
was another and higher ridge in our front, beyond which the road ran. 
The General commanding (Law) informed me of these facts and ordered 
me to advance and obtain possession of the ridge in front at all hazards. 
I had sent Captain Eubanks forward with five men, who soon sent one 
of the men back, reported no enemy on the ridge, but a large encamp- 
ment of Federal troops about half mile from the point of the ridge 
where my left was to rest. He (Capt. Eubanks) with four men crossed 
the ridge, came up the valley road to where the Chatanooga road inter- 
sected the same, and reported the above facts. While reporting to me, 
the pickets near the forks of the road captured a prisoner. I had 
given orders to my lietenant-colonel to move the regiment forward ; 
about this time I was informed that a line of twenty or thirty Yankee 
skirmishers was deployed on the right and left of the Chatanooga road, 
(who had evidently come down the Kelly’s Ferry road,) I ordered 
Capt. McDuffee, with his company, to the left, with instructions to get 
in the rear of the skirmishers if possible. The regiment had not ad- 
vanced but a short distance, till a fire was opened upon the left wing, 
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(from the skirmishers I suppose,) but a few shots from Capt. McDuffee’s 
company soon scattered them, he capturing eight prisoners. The regi- 
ment continued to advance, and soon had possession of the ridge, meet- 
ing with no resistance except a slight skirmish on the left, here it was 
the brave and gallant Capt. Eubanks fell mortally wounded, and three 
privates severely wounded. I put my regiment in position, with its 
left resting on the Chatanooga road, and some thirty or forty paces 
from the valley road. I was at this time notified to take command of 
the brigade. As each regiment arrived it was put in position; on the 
right, the Forty-seventh Alabama, the Fourth Alabama in the center, 
the Forty-fourth Alabama on its right, and the Fifteenth Alabama on 
the right of the brigade. I immediately put out videttes in front of 
each regiment, along the valley road, and one company from the 
Fifteenth Alabama on the right across the ridge. I then ordered com- 
manders of regiments to have their men put up breast-works of rails, 
logs, &c., which was promptly done; here we remained perfectly quiet 
about one hour, when the videttes in front reported a column of Yankees 
advancing up the Valley road, from the direction of Brown's Ferry. 
Orders were given to let them advance till the head of the column was 
opposite the left of my line, which was done, when a well directed fire 
drove them back in confusion; in a short time he rallied, returned, and 
made an effort to charge the works on the ridge, when they were hand- 
somely repulsed, and gave back in coufusion; he must have suffered 
severely in this charge from the cries and groans of the wounded in 
our front. Being driven back he rallied and left the road, crossing a 
field in our front; the left wing of the Forty-eighth Alabama, and an 
Arkansas regiment on my left, opened fire upon him, and caused some 
confusion in hisranks. In a short time an attack was made on my right, 
{which rested some two hundred yards from the valley road, with thick 
undergrowth between our works and the road,) which was handsomely 
repulsed. Ina few minutes another and more vigorous attack was made 
upon the right, meeting the same fate as the first attack. Being fearful 
of a flank attack I now strengthened the company on the right with 
two other companies, one from the Fifteenth, and one from the Forty- 
fourth Alabama. Shortly afterwards I was notified by one of the 
pickets on the right, that a column of Yankees had passed around my 
right near the river; I notified General Law of the fact, and he sent for- 
ward the Fourth Texas regiment, which was promptly placed in posi- 
tion on my right, by Capt. Terrell, A.A. G. In a few minutes after 
placing this regiment in position a vigorous attack was made upon the 
front of the Fourth, Forty-fourth and Fifteenth Alabama, some two or 
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three columns deep; the enemy was repulsed, but returned in a short 
time more vigorously, and strengthened by several columns, who broke 
through my lines over our works, the left of the Forty-fourth Alabama 
having given way. I here ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Scruggs, com- 
manding Fourth Alabama, to swing his regiment across the ridge and 
to hold his position at any sacrifice, which was promptly done, the men 
and officers acting promptly. Here I ordered Col. Perry, commanding 
the Forty-fourth Alabama, to rally his men and to take his position at 
all hazards; the Fourth Alabama co-operating with him, soon drove 
the enemy from and beyond the breast-works; he soon returned, but 
was driven back. About this time I received orders from General Law 
to fall back to the tall hill near the bridge. WhenI received this order 
the firing had ceased. I gave the order to fall back in order and in line 
of battle. I fell back to the first ridge, remained there a few minutes, 
and then fell back to where I first formed line of battle, when I re- 
ceived orders to recross the bridge. In leaving the ridge where I had 
engaged the enemy, I was notified of a column of the enemy advancing 
down the valley from the river, between the two ridges; at the same 
time I saw a heavy column marching by the flank on my left, which 
was evidently the column which passed through the fields in my front 
in the direction where General Jenkins’ brigade was engaged; we had 
been in our position on the ridge, I suppose, one hour or more, before 
the firing commenced on our left by General Jenkins’ brigade. 

I cannot close my report without expressing my thanks to Lieutenant 
Jo, Hardwick and Sergeant-Major Robbins, of the Forty-eighth Ala- 
bama, who volunteered to assist me, in their promptness to deliver 
every order, also to the commanders and company officers, and men of 
the Fourth, Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Alabama regiments, for 
promptness in driving back the enemy in the several charges; also to 
Col. Perry, of the Forty-fourth, for rallying his men and driving the 
enemy from his position they had taken. These regiments were under 
my immediate observation. The casualties were: Fourth Alabama, 1 
killed; Fifteenth Alabama, five wounded, two officers and nine men 
missing; Forty-fourth Alabama, one killed, ten wounded, eleven miss- 
ing; Forty-seventh Alabama, none; Forty-eighth Alabama, one mortally 
wounded, Capt. Eubanks, and three privates wounded. The loss of 
the enemy was evidently very great, much more so than ours. 

I am captain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Jas. L. SHEFFIELD, 


Col. Commanding Law's Brigade. 
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COLONEL BRATTON’S REPORT. 


HEADQUARTERS JENKINS’S BRIGADE, November Ist, 1863. 


Captain,—I have the honor to make the following report of the 
action of General Jenkins’s brigade on the night of the 28th October. 
Having passed from our regular position on the line to the other side 
of Lookout mountain, in accordance with orders crossed Lookout creek 
near the railroad bridge and formed line of battle. The Sixth regi- 
ment (Major White) was sent to occupy a hill on the right of the road, 
and the “ Palmetto Sharpshooters’’"—one on the left. The rest of the 
brigade, except the Hampton Legion (Colonel Gary), which was left to 
guard a gap between me and General Law until relieved by General 
Benning, swept down the railroad between the hills mentioned to the 
Trenton road, capturing a few pickets or stragglers. I then changed 
direction to the left, and advanced down the Trenton road with four 
regiments: the Palmetto Sharpshooters, Colonel Walker ; Second rifles, 
Colonel Thompson; First South Carolina volunteers, Colonel Kilpatrick ; 
and Fifth regiment, Colonel A. Coward. The Sixth, Major White, was 
ordered to advance to the Trenton road and throw its pickets out to 
watch the Selly’s farm road as well as the Brown’s Ferry road. The 
Legion was by this time relieved, and was following in our rear, to be 
used as reserve. The line thus formed advanced without opposition 
until near a branch about a half mile from the point at which we 
entered the Trenton road, then, after some little picket firing, our 
skirmishers crossed the branch and came in sight of the camp of the 
enemy. A hasty observation showed that there was considerable com- 
motion in their camp, whether it was of preparation to receive or leave 
us, I could not tell. But the hurrying hither and thither could be seen 
by the light of their camp fires, which they were then extinguishing. 
I immediately threw three regiments, Second rifles, Colonel Thomson ; 
First, Colonel Kilpatrick, and Fifth, Colonel Coward, upon them, with 
orders not to fire until they passed our skirmishers. The Palmetto 
Sharpshooters, Colonel Walker, were ordered to advance and take posi- 
tion on the railroad on what was supposed to be the enemy's flank. The 
three regiments had not advanced far before a zery heavy fire was 
developed, so heavy on the Second rifles as to cause it to halt and finally 
to fall back. This stopped the advance, leaving the other two in echelon 
on the field, the Fifth on the right and in advance. I at once ordered 
up the Sixth from its position in the rear, to act as reserve, and put the 
Hampton Legion, Colonel Gary, in on the right of the Fifth, Colonel 
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Coward. Colonel Gary moved up, and passing over the line of skir- 
mishers who were fighting on the right and a little in the rear of the Fifth, 
drove the enemy through their camp and entirely beyond their wagon 
camp. By this time the Sixth, under Major White, had reported, and 
was in position on the ground at first occupied by the Second rifles. The 
position of things at this time was entirely favorable to a grand charge. 
Our line was, as it were, two sides of a widespread V, the Fifth and 
Hampton Legion on the right, and the Sixth and Palmetto Sharp- 
shooters on the left; the first at the point; Second rifles on the left be- 
hind the railroad. The enemy, with his left driven, crowded and hud- 
dled upon his centre, occupied the base. His line of fire at this time 
certainly was not more than three or four hundred yards in length, and 
but from fifty to one hundred and fifty yards in breadth, the sparkling 
fire making a splendid pyrotechnic display, and encouraging the hope 
that the balls intended for us were lodging on themselves. At this 
juncture I received orders to withdraw, and moved back in good order, 
as the enemy were pressing in the rear. While making arrangements 
for the charge, I had sent back to ask that Lieutenant-Colonel Logan— 
who followed us over the mountain with the pickets of the brigade that 
were on post when we left—be sent up to me. The answer to this re- 
quest was delivered, just then that Colonel Logan was about engaging 
the enemy in the rear, and that I must withdraw and move back at 
once. I moved the Sixth regiment to the position behind the railroad, 
and ordered it to pour its fire upon the crowded mass of the enemy. 
Under this fire the rest of the brigade was withdrawn. Colonels Coward 
and Gary were first withdrawn, and ordered to form line of battle 
about a quarter of a mile in rear to cover the retreat of the others, 
which was done, and all passed through, bringing away most of our 
wounded and many of the guns left on the field. I then moved on to 
the bridge over Lookout creek, Colonel Coward bringing up the rear. 
Here we formed line of battle to cover the retreat and passage of 
General Bening’s brigade, and were the last to recross the creek. I was 
ordered back to camp, which I reached a little after sunrise on the 
morning of the 29th October. 

Our loss, I regret to say, is most serious. Colonel Kilpatrick of the- 
First South Carolina volunteers, distinguished not only for gallantry, 
but for efficiency, was shot through the heart early in the engagement. 
His bearing was such as those who knew him best, expected, heroic. 
His loss is irremediable to his regiment. The%enclosed list of casualties 
will display to you the character as well as amount of our loss. 

To my fellow colonels and commanders of regiments I am deeply in- 
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debted for their gallanrty, good managemement of their commands, and 
prompt and unhesitating obedience to orders. The steady courage and 
cool bearing of officers and men under my command saved us from any 
of the horrible accidents that can.so easily attend night attacks. To 
say that I am proud of their conduct would but feebly express my feel- 
ings. I refer you to accompanying reports of commanders of regiments 
for particulars as to the parts taken by them. I have to regret the 
loss of the services of Captain J. L. Coker, Sixth regiment South Caro- 
lina volunteers, acting assistant adjutant-general on my staff. He was 
seriously wounded while nobly performing hisduty. My courier anda 
guide from General Law’s brigade, whose name I did not learn, are en- 
titled to my thanks for their conduct on the occasion. I cannot close 
without making special mention of Courier George Peitz, whose enthu- 
siastic gallantry and intelligent conveyance of orders after the fall of 
my acting assistant adjutant-general contributed greatly to the good 
order and success of the withdrawal. 
Respectfully submitted, 


J. Bratton, Colonel Commanding. 
Captain R. M. Sims, Assistant Adjutant- General. 





A Tribute to the Army of Tennessee. 


By Rev. Dr. Tnomas R. Markuam, of New Orleans. 


[At the annual re-union of the Army of Tennessee Association, 
held in New Orleans on the night of April the 6th, 1880, Rev. Dr. 
Markham responded to the toast to the “ Army of Tennessee,” in 
the following eloquent speech, which it gives us great pleasure to pub- 
lish]: 

Mr. President and Comrades :—Through four eventful years, years of 
sun and storm, its flag flung to the battle and the breeze, there lived 
and ruled and warred a nation, a Confederacy, with its President, its 
statesmen, its leaders, its soldiers and its people—men who suffered and 
and were strong, and women who were steadfast and true, who were its 
flower and crown. That is history. That past is secure. And, as to- 
night its memories gather about our hearts and tremble on our lips, its 
achievements swell the souls, fire the hearts and nerve the arms of free- 
men, and will, while truth and honor and nobleness have name and 
praise among men. ; 

The famed leader who brought the remnant escaped from their burned. 
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city, traversing sea and land and wandering far and long from Troy to 
Italy, began his recital saying: “I sing of the arms and the men.” 
With the warrant of his example, in answering to that that is set in 
the toast to which I am appointed to respond, I desire to speak of the 
arms and the men (not of any one man) whose spirit and deeds en- 
noble and embalm our land “that was.” 

And as I speak of the times and the men, it is not my purpose to 
sound the praises of war, that dread dispenser of wrath and death and 
woe. I hate it in every throb of my heart and fibre of my being—hate 
it because I have tried it, as have you, and therefore apprehend it. Its 
forefront is bright and fair and gay. 

“The plumed troop, the neighing steed, 
The shrill trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 
The ear-piercing fife, the royal banner.” 


Ah, these make up its “quality and pride and pomp and circum- 
stance.” 

But behind all this, back of “battle’s magnificently stern array,” 
are wounds and groans and blood and death. And away from the fatal 
field are homes in wreck and eyes that weep and hearts that break. 
Ah! only for truth and right and land and home dare true men war, 
and for all these did our true men war. 

I say true, because true men formed the staple of our armies. Of the 
ones just toasted, I can “speak that I do know and testify that I have 
seen.” From New Orleans to Shiloh, from Vicksburg to Chattanooga, 
from Dalton to Atlanta, from Atlanta to Nashville, from Nashville to 
Carolina I knew these men. Aye! I knew them well. The office in 
which I served brought me near to them. I was not their commissary, 
to be grumbed at about rations; nor their quartermaster, to be chafed 
about slazy clothes and shoddy shoes; nor their doctor, to drug them; 
nor their surgeon, to cut their quivering flesh and saw their grating 
bones ; nor their officer, to bid them come and go; but, as their chap- 
lain, I was their companion and friend, their teacher and counsellor, their 
helper and comforter. 

Beside them in battle I saw their courage put to the proof; with 
them in marches by day and night, in rain and mud and snow and ice, 
the bare ground their bivouac, the sky their tent, the earth their bed, 
I witnessed their endurance; sitting or kneeling beside their cots of 
pain, I marked their patience; hearing, reading and answering their 
letters from home and kin I learned their hearts; by their camp-fires 
and at their slender meals I learned their views and feelings, their 
hopes and fears. 
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The brother chaplain (Rev. A. J. Witherspoon) who sits beside me 
will bear me out in saying that ours, though often a sad service, was 
ever a useful and grateful office; and that our labors of love were 
richly repaid in the faith and affection of these men. No sweeter re- 
turn ever rewarded time and toil than the welcome given with em- 
bracing arms and eyes weeping tears of joy by lonely men, lying in far 
away wards in hospitals in the rear, when their chaplain came from 
camp, with words and letters from home and comrades. Ah! as the 
scripture was read and the prayer made, the letter written and the mes- 
sage taken, it was a service that an angel might have envied. 

And the men of that army gathered for worship, listened to the 
truth and responded to a preached gospel. Why, in a meeting of thirty 
days, held near Atlanta, one hundred and forty men professed faith in 
Christ and entered the various churches through the right hand of fel- 
lowship given to me, their chaplain. In that day difference in creeds 
was unvoted, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians and 
Catholics, with and through these chaplains, holding brotheroood and 
communion. When kneeling (I think it was after the New Hope fight) 
beside a wounded Catholic, whose prayer-book lay upon his cot, I 
read from it one of his church’s prayers to Christ (and was he not my 
Christ too?), that man and I in that act became brothers, and the hearts 
of the brave men of that faith, members of Mississippi's gallant Third, 
from the Gulf coast of that sister State, were grappled to mine with 
hooks of steel. 

In many a march and on many a field did these Confederate men 
stamp the seal of their soldierly worth. But among these the Vicks- 
burg siege, the Georgia retreat, the Tennessee advance and return, these 
were the campaigns that best showed what manner of men they were ; 
of what stout stuff and noble strain. 

When men march from victory to victory, or when in the heat and strife 
of the battle, the hot blood hisses through the veins in what the old 
Romans called the delight of the conflict, then it is easy to bea soldier, 
then courage communicates and bravery becomes contagious. But tobe 
shut in behind works through hot and wearing weeks, to fall back from 
point to point in toilsome marches through wearying months, to sit in rifle 
pits set in frozen earth, and then repulsed, yes, routed, to return pur- 
sued along roads just passed over as pursuers, this tests men, and all 
this tested these men, and they stood the test. 

As to their behavior in beleagured Vicksburg, its fame has filled the 
world. In their Georgia retreat from Dalton to Atlanta, fighting by 
day and meet ine by night—and how it rained—preserving their 
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morale, their faith in their leader strengthening with every retreating 
step; in this they proved themselves the peers of their fathers, follow- 
ing Green through the Carolinas or Washington through the Jerseys, so 
that they wrung from their adversary the confession that, “It wasa 
dark day for the Federal arms when they confronted the Confederates 
on the Chattahoochee.” 

And when the leader changed, and the plan changed, when retreat 
gave way to advance, and defence to attack, the same soldierly qualities 
shone even more conspicuously. Take that series of fragmentary and 
unsuccessful attacks from Peach Tree creek, July 20, passing in swift 
succession, to Franklin, November 30. Evacuating Atlanta, halting 
awhile on the Chattahoochee, winding among the hills of Alabama, 
crossing the Tennessee at Florence, flanking Columbia (a labor lost by 
the strange apathy at Spring Hill), struggling up that deadly slope at 
Franklin against that stream of leaden fire—Franklin, where the eagle- 
eyed, keen-sighted Forest was misled—for he said, at the head of our 
line: “ Boys, they haven’t any works worth naming; you'll go over 
them like a flash ;” pressing for a fortnight before Nashville, and then 
hurled back in that biting winter, the roads streaked here and red- 
dened there as the pitiless pike cut the blood-drops from shoeless feet; 
and recrossing that river, not a mob, but an army—an army which, 
rested and reformed, was off with the early spring to rejoin its trusted 
leader and strike its last blow for land and home among the pines of 
Carolina. I tell you that in after time, when history can be rightly 
written, it will place these men with those who fought in the heat at 
Monmouth, and endured the cold of Valley Forge. For myself, I re- 
joice that to-night I am privileged to pay this tribute to their spirit and 
their deeds, and permitted to place this laurel of remembrance on the 
tomb of their dead. 

And in closing, suffer me to say to you who here to-night represent the 
glorious Virginia army, that at Donelson and Shiloh, at Murfreesboro 
and Chickamauga, at Chattanooga and Champion Hill, at Vicksburg 
and Atlanta, at Franklin and Nashville, men as true, as brave and as 
enduring as you, echoed and emulated your spirit, though denied your 
successes. The mouldered bones of them whose bodies sleep beside the 
rivers of the gulf, whose requiem the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the 
Chattahoochee and the Mississippi sang, encased as brave hearts and 
stout souls as those whose dirges were’ rolled to the Atlantic by the 
James, the Shenandoah, the Rappahannock and the Potomac. Yes, as 
the Chattahoochee responded to the Chickahominy, as the Tennessee 
called to the Shenandoah, and the Cumberland replied to the Rappa- 
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hannock, and the Mississippi answered back to the Potomac, the wail of 
their waters was the death dirge of heroes, whose souls were one in 
’ strength, in courage, in consecration. But our rivers sang the sadder 
song. It was the miserere of siege and surrender, of retreat and dis- 
aster. 

True you have your Gettysburg, your Petersburg and your Appomat- 
tox. And you lostyour Jackson. But your hero conquered in dying, 
for he knew that Chancellorsville was his before he crossed the river 
and rested under the shade of the trees, while we lost our Sidney John- 
ston, and with our hero our hard-won Shiloh. 

Your defeats were fewer than our victories, and yet we do not ask 
you to be generous, but simply just, in yielding your assent, when we 
say that the men of the armies of the west, on either side our great 
river, were your peers in spirit, in courage and in devotion, and that, 
tried (as you were not) by accumulation of disaster, in patient en- 
durance they exceeded to the last, with a spirit that rose above reverses, 
and amid a darkness, illumined here and there with transient and decep- 
tive gleams, illustrating that law laid down by your and our Lee—“ that 
human virtue should be equal to human calamity.” 


Gettysburg. 


REPORT OF PENDER’S DIVISION. 


By MaJor Josera A. ENGLEHARD, A. A. G. 


[As General Pender was killed, and General Trimble, who succeeded 
to the command, very badly wounded, the report of the division was, 
by order of General Lee, made by Major Englehard. It should, of 
course, have a place in our “Gettysburg series,” now nearly complete, 
as an important link in the chain, from which is to be wrought “the 
true story of Gettysburg.’’] 


HEADQUARTERS WILcox’s Licut Division, November 4, 1863. 

Major,—The Light Division of Major-General W. D. Pender, consist- 
ing of the brigades of Brigadier-Generals J. H. Lane, E. L. Thomas, A. 
M. Scales and 8. McGowan (the latter commanded by Colonel A. Per- 
rin of the Fourteenth South Carolina volunteers), which had encamped 
on the afternoon of the 30th of June on the north side of South moun- 
tain, Pennsylvania, moved from that position at 8 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the lst of July, along the turnpike through Cashtown in the di- 
rection of Gettysburg, in rear of the division of Major-General Heth. 
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When arriving in about three miles of Gettysburg, the artillery and the 
advance of Major-General Heth having already become engaged with 
the enemy, the division was formed in line of battle from right to left 
in the following order: Colonel Perrin, Brigadier-Generals Scales, Lane 
and Thomas; the two former on the right, and the two latter on the 
left of the turnpike. In this order, with a strong line of skirmishers 
thrown out on the right, the division advanced for nearly a mile, and 
was halted in obedience to orders from Lieutenant-General Hill, Gen- 
eral Heth having also halted in front. 

About three o'clock the troops of the corps of Lieutenant-General 
Ewell appearing on the left, and the enemy making a strong demon. 
stration on the right with infantry and cavalry, the brigade of General 
Lane was ordered to the extreme right of the division, and General 
Thomas was directed to close upon the left of General Scales. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of Lieutenant-General Ewell on 
the left, a general advance was ordered oz the right. General Heth 
moved quickly forward and soon became vigorously engaged with the 
enemy. The Light Division in the new order moved forward in his 
support, with the exception of the brigade of General Thomas, which 
was retained by Lieutenant-General Hill to meet a threatened advance 
from the left. The division continued to move forward until it came 
close upon the command of General Heth, pressing the enemy within 
a short distance in front. General Pender sent his Assistant Adjutant- 
General forward to General Heth to know if that officer was in need of 
assistance. Being informed that he was pressing the enemy from one 
position to another, the division advanced slowly, keeping within close 
supporting distance of the troops in front. 

About four o'clock General Pender ordered an advance of the three 
brigades, with instructions to pass General Heth’s division if found ata 
halt, and charge the enemy’s position, which was on a prominent ridge, 
between a quarter and a half mile from Gettysburg. The division 
moved rapidly forward, and passed the division of General Heth, then 
under command of Brigadier-General Pettigrew, which seemed much 
exhausted and greatly reduced by several hours of hard and successful 
fighting. 

General Lane, on the extreme right, being annoyed by a heavy force 
of dismounted cavalry on his right flank, which kept up a severe 
enfilade fire, was so much delayed thereby, that he was unable to attack 
the enemy in front, except in routing a force posted in the woods, occu- 
pied the next day by Major Pegram’s battalion of artillery. 

Colonel Perrin, after passing General Heth’s division, took advantage 
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of a ravine to reform his line, and moved rapidly forward, preserving 
an alignment with General Scales on his left. Upon ascending a hill in 
front, this brigade was met by a furious storm of musketry and shell 
from infantry posted behind temporary breastworks, and artillery from 
batteries to the left of the road near Gettysburg. The brigade steadily 
advanced ata charge, reserving its fire as ordered, easily dislodging the 
enemy from his several positions, and meeting with little opposition, 
except from an enfilade fire from the artillery on the left, until it came 
within two hundred yards of his last position, the ridge upon which 
was situated the Theological College. The brigade, in crossing a line of 
fencing, received a most withering and destructive fire, but continued 
to charge without returning the fire of the enemy until reaching the 
edge of the grove, which crowns the crest of the ridge. Colonel Per- 
rin here finding himself without support, either on the right or left— 
General Lane having been delayed by the attack on his flank, and Gen- 
eral Scales’ brigade having halted to return the fire of the enemy after 
their brigade-commander had been wounded—attacked the enemy de- 
terminedly in his immediate front with success, suffering greatly from 
an enjfilade fire on both flanks, and then dividing his command by order- 
ing the two right regiments to change front to the right, and the two 
left regiments to change front to the left, he attacked the enemy in flank, 
posted on the right behind a stone wall, and on the left behind a breast- 
work of rails, easily routing them, driving them through the town to 
Cemetery Hill. 

This movement caused the artillery on the left, which had continued 
to keep up a constant and destructive fire upon the advancing lines of 
the division, to limber up and move tothe rear. Much of this artillery 
would have been captured, but the two left regiments (Perrin’s brigade) 
met a second force of the enemy posted behind a stone fence to the left 
of the college, which were easily dislodged, but not in time to intercept 
the fleeing batteries. 

Too much credit cannot be awarded to Colonel Perrin and the splen- 
did brigade under his command for the manner and spirit with which 
this attack was conducted. To the former the government has recog- 
nized his valuable services in a manner the most grateful to the true 
soldier, by a prompt promotion; to the latter, all who are acquainted 
with their gallantry on this occasion, unite in their commendation; to 
both, their commander, who fell mortally wounded on the succeeding 
day, was most enthusiastic in their praise. 

General Scales on the left, with his left resting on the turnpike, after 
passing the troops of General Heth, advanced at a charge upon the flank 
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of a brigade of the enemy, which were engaged with the extreme left 
of General Heth’s division upon the opposite side of the road, which 
caused the enemy soon to fall back. The brigade continued to advance 
rapidly, and as it commenced to descend the hill opposite the ridge upon 
which the enemy was posted, it encountered a most terrific fire of grape 
and shell on the left flank, and grape and musketry in front, but still it 
pressed forward at a double quick, until the bottom was reached, a dis- 
tance of about seventy-five yards from the enemy’s fortified position. 
Here the fire was most severe; every field officer, with one exception, 
was either killed or wounded. General Scales and Assistant Adjutant 
General Riddick were disabled by severe wounds. The brigade halted 
to return this fire of the enemy, throwing in confusion somewhat the 
line. Major-General Pender, with portions of his staff, and General 
Scales, though suffering much from a severe wound in the leg, suc- 
ceeded in rallying the brigade, which immediately pushed forward 
again, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, Thirty- 
fourth North Carolina troops, and joined the pursuit of the enemy, 
driving him through Gettysburg. 

The troops of the division, which had been sent into the town to 
gather up prisoners, were withdrawn upon the appearance of the 
brigade of Brigadier-General Ramseur, filing into it from the left, and 
the whole division, General Thomas having come up, was formed in 
line along the ridge opposite the town and Cemetery Hill, the left rest- 
ing on the Fairfield road. ) 

In this position they rested during the night and the next day, with 
no active operations except heavy skirmishing along the entire line. 
During a successful charge made to drive the enemy from a road in 
front of Cemetery Hill, Captain William T. Haskell, First South Caro- 
lina volunteers, in charge of a select battalion of sharp-shooters, re- 
ceived a wound from which he died in a few minutes on the field. 
“This brave and worthy young officer,” says Colonel Perrin, in his 
official report of the transaction, “fell while boldly walking along the 
front line of his command, encourging his men, and selecting favorable 
positions for them to defend. He was educated and accomplished— 
possessing in a high degree every virtuous quality of the true gentle- 
man and Christian. He was an officer of most excellent judgment, 
and a soldier of the coolest and most chivalrous daring.” 

Late in the afternoon of this day, during the attack of Lieutenant- 
General Longstreet’s corps and a portion of Major-General Anderson's 
division upon the enemy’s left, Major-General Pender, having ridden 
to the extreme right of his command, to advance his division should 
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the opportunity offer, received a severe wound in the leg from a frag- 
ment of a shell, which subsequently proved fatal. Seldom has the 
service suffered more in the loss of one man than it did when this 
valuable officer fell. Gallant, skillful, energetic, this young com- 
mander had won a reputation, surpassed only by the success and abil- 
ity of his services. The commanding general, in the preliminary 
report of this battle already published, forcibly expresses the senti- 
ments of all who knew General Pender, and had watched his career as 
a soldier. “This lamented officer,” says the report referred to, “has 
borne a distinguished part in every engagement of this army, and was 
wounded on several occasions while leading his command with con- 
spicuous gallantry and ability. The confidence and admiration in- 
spired by his courage and capacity as an officer, were only equaled by 
the esteem and respect entertained by all with whom he was associated, 
for the noble qualities of his modest and unassuming character.” 

The command of the division devolved upon General Lane, who, 
upon being informed by Lieutenant General Ewell that he could move 
upon the enemy's position at dark, ordered the brigades of General 
Thomas and Colonel Perrin forward to the road occupied by the skir- 
mishers, so as to protect the right flank of General Rhode’s division, 
supporting these two brigades with his own, commanded by Colonel C. 
M. Avery, Thirty-third North Carolina troops, and Scales’, com- 
manded by Colonel W. L. J. Lowrance, Thirty-fourth North Carolina 
troops, who, although wounded on the Ist, had reported for duty. 
The night attack was subsequently abandoned, but these two brigades 
(Thomas’ and Perrin’s) remained in their advanced position during the 
night, and the next day keeping a continuous and heavy skirmish with 
the enemy, compelling his advance to remain close under the batteries 
of Cemetery Hill, the brigades of Lane and Scales forming a second 
line. 

During the morning of the 3d, General Lane received an order from 
Lieutenant-General Hill to report in person, with the two brigades 
forming his second line to the right, to Lieutenant-General Longstreet 
as a support to Pettigrew. General Longstreet ordered him to form in 
rear of the right of Heth’s division, commanded by General Pettigrew. 
Having executed this order, General Lane was relieved of the com- 
mand by Major-General I. R. Trimble, who acted under the same or- 
ders given to General Lane. The two brigades, thus formed as a support 
to Pettigrew, with Lowrance on the right, after suffering no little from 
the two hours’ exposure to the heavy artillery fire, which preceded the 
attack on the 3rd, advanced in close supporting distance of Pettigrew’s 
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line. General Trimble, with portions of his own and General Pender's 
staff, being with and taking immediate command of the movement. 

The line moved forward through the wooods into the open field, about 
one mile in full view of the fortified position of the enemy, exposed to 
a murderous artillery and infantry fire in front, a severe artillery fire 
from the right, and and an enjilade fire of musketry from the left. The 
line moved handsomely and firmly forward. The division in front gain- 
ing ground to the right, uncovered the left of Lane’s brigade, which 
caused it to advance more rapidly than the rest of the line. This was 
checked by an order from General Trimble. When within a few hun- 
dred yards of the enemy’s works, the line in front being entirely gone, 
the division moved rapidly up, connecting with the troops on the right, 
still stubbornly contesting the ground with the enemy, reserving their 
fire until within easy range, and then opening with telling effect, driving 
the artillerists from their guns, completely silencing them, and breaking 
the line of supports formed on the crest of the hill. All the guns in 
the immediate front of the division were silenced, and the infantry had 
fallen behind their second and third lines of defence, when the division 
advaucing in an oblique direction, the extreme right of which had 
reached the works, was compelled to fall back, the troops on the right 
having already gone, exposing the line to a very deadly fire from that 
direction immediately on the flank, and a large column of infantry ap- 
pearing on the left, that flank also became exposed. The two extreme 
left regiments of Lane’s brigade, under Colonels Avery and Barry, ad- 
vanced some minutes after the rest of the line had given way, and fell 
back under direct orders. 

The gallantry and impetuosity of the brigades of the division en- 
gaged in this attack drew from their veteran and wounded commander 
the highest compliments, as it won the admiration of all who witnessed 
them. 

Lane’s veteran troops advanced with that enthusiasm and firmness 
which had characterized them on every field which has made the soil of 
Virginia historic, under the immediate supervision of their brigade com- 
mander. And the brigade of General Scales, yet weak from the terri- 
ble loss it sustained at Chancellorsville, and one-half of the remaining 
numbers killed or wounded in the attack on the Ist, including the 
brigade commander and all the field officers save one, who was wounded 
in this attack, yet moved forward with characteristic gallantry, and its 
right touched the enemy's line of works and gave way only when the 
whole force on the right was gone, and the enemy from numerous bat- 
teries crowning every height was decimating its reduced ranks. 
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In this attack Major-General Trimble was severely wounded near 
the enemy’s works in the leg, which necessitated amputation, and in 
the retreat to the Potomac, unfortunately fell into the hands of the 
enemy. His conduct needs no encomium in this report. The action 
of the division attests the value of his services, which a grateful coun- 
try will ever appreciate. One member of his staff was killed, and two 
others wounded, Major Gettings but slightly. 

The division was reformed in accordance with orders from General 
Trimble, by General Lane, just in rear of the artillery and upon the 
same ground where it had rested before making the attack, and in this 
position remained until the army fell back on the night of the 4th 
of July. 

The reports of the brigade commanders are herewith enclosed, to 
which your attention is called for further particulars and for notices of 
individual gallartry. 

The list of casualties, which was very large, has already been for- 
warded by Surgeon P. A. Holt, the Medical Director of the division. 

Sincerely regretting the loss the division sustained in its two com- 
manders, which has devolved upon me the necessity of writing this 
report, 

I am, Major, very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 
Jos. A. ENGLEHARD, 


Major and Assistant Adjutant-General Inght Division. 
To Major W. H. Palmer, Assistant Adjutant-General Third Army 
Corps. 





Some of the Secret History of Gettysburg. 


By Colonel Ep. A. Patrrey, of New Orleans. 


Owing to the generally received opinion that the battle of Gettys- 
burg was the decisive action of our late civil war, the turning point in 
the great contest between the North and South, it has evoked far more 
comment and criticism than has any other battle during that long and 
bloody struggle. While the accidental, unpremeditated collision which 
brought on the fight, the unfortunate absence of Stuart’s cavalry, the 
failure of Ewell to attack Cemetery Heights after having whipped Rey- 
nolds’ and Howard's corps and captured the town, the alleged sluggish- 
ness displayed by Longstreet in bringing his troops on the field, the 
want of prompt and harmonious co-operation between the corps and 
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division commanders of the Confederate army in attacking the enemy, 
the comparative numbers engaged on either side, have all been 
the themes of elaborate discussion and somewhat acrimonious criticism ; 
there is a circumstance connected with the battle, and with Lee’s in- 
vasion of Pennsylvania, to which scarcely any allusion has been made, 
and which is involved in a maze of mystery. 

It will be remembered that at the close of the second day’s fighting, 
Meade’s army had been forced back on both flanks—by Longstreet 
driving Sickles from the peach orchard on the left, and by Ewell ob- 
taining a foothold within the exterior entrenchments of the Federal 
army on the extreme right. Notwithstanding these advantages gained 
by the Confederates, the enemy's main line along the heights had re- 
ceived no material injury, and his numerous batteries in unbroken front, 
still frowned menacingly upon Lee’s gallant “ boys in gray.” Such being 
the position at the close of that bloody day, it was with surprise and 
incredulity that reports were received about midnight from the pickets 
in advance of Ewell’s line that the enemy were retiring. This, on inves- 
tigation, was found to be seemingly true, the rumbling of heavy wheels 
betokening, by the receding sounds, the withdrawal of Meade’s artillery 
from our front There are men now in this city who will bear teati- 
mony to the correctness of this statement. For some unexplained rea- 
son this retrogade movement was checked, the guns were returned to 
their former positions, and the dawn of the third of July disclosed 
Meade’s army in full array, presenting the same bold, defiant and form- 

idable front that it had done on the previous evening. 

The writer had a circumstance related to him a few months after the 
war which possibly may throw some light on these mysterious move- 
ments in Meade’s army. He is induced to recall it at this time on ac- 
count of having recently come in possession of certain official documents 
of the Confederate government which have a bearing on the subject. 

Ulrich Dahlgren—the same who, as the leader of one of the raiding 
parties which had for their object the sacking and burning of Rich- 
mond, was killed in the vicinity of that city—was badly wounded in 
the leg in (if our memory serves us right) a cavalry skirmish a few 
days after the battle of Gettysburg, and carried to Washington, where 
his limb was amputated. During his confinement in his father’s (the 
Admiral’s) house, our informant, a man who was prominent in social 
and professional circles in that city, paid daily visits to the wounded 
officer. He was surprised to see that young Dahlgren was the recipient 
of special and extraordinary courtesies and attentions from the highest 
magnates of the land. President Lincoln, Secretary Stanton, the most 
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prominent leaders in Congress, high officials of the army and navy, 
frequently visited him and showed an interest in his welfare which his 
rank—that of lieutenant—and the nature and extent of his military 
services did not seem to justify. One day when Dahlgren had reached 
an advanced stage of convalescence, our friend found him in an abnor- 
mal condition of elation and excitement, and on asking the cause, was 
shown a document signed by President Lincoln, appointing Lieutenant 
Ulrich Dahlgren to be a colonel of cavalry in the United States army, | 
and authorizing him to raise a regiment in that arm of the service, and 
to appoint his own subordinate officers. Our friend expressed his sur- 
prise at this sudden and remarkable elevation in rank, and the bestowal 
by the President on a mere youth of twenty years of such unusual 
honors and privileges, who, though he had lost a leg in battling for the 
preservation of the Union, had not seemingly performed any great or 
signal services, incidentally alluding to the marked and frequent atten- 
tions paid him by the most distinguished officials of the government. 
To this Dahlgren replied that, accidentally, he had been an humble 
contributor to the success of Meade at Gettysburg; that on the evening 
of the 2d of July, while returning with ten men from a scouting 
expedition, he had captured on the Emmettsburg road a Confederate 
scout, and taken from him, after much trouble, a dispatch from Adju- 
tant-General Cooper to General Lee, informing the latter that President 
Davis, owing to the exposed position of Richmond and the landing of 
Federal troops at City Point, could not send forward any more reinforce- 
ments, and that the assemblage of an auxiliary army at Culpeper 
Court-house to attack Washington, so soon as General Lee had drawn 
Hooker’s (Meade’s) army sufficiently far north into Pennsylvania 
to be out of supporting distance, was impossible of accomplishment. 
Dahlgren stated that on discovering the purport of the dispatch and 
appreciating its importance he rode as fast as his horse could carry 
him to General Meade’s headquarters in front of Gettysburg. On ar- 
riving there shortly after midnight he found that the General had been 
consulting with his corps commanders, and had resoived to withdraw 
his army to Pipe creek, the position that had been previously sel=cted 
by General Warren, his chief of engineers, and in pursuance of that 
plan was then engaged in retiring his heaviest pieces of artillery from 
the front. A perusal of the dispatch captured and presented by Dahl- 
gren wrought a sudden change in Meade’s plans, and the artillery was 
quickly ordered back to the positions from which it had been with- 
drawn, and the Federal army made ready to recommence the battle. 
on the following morning. 
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That this story was not the mere figment of the brain of a vain and 
ambitious young man, seems to be proved by contemporaneous reports 
published in the prominent journals of the North. One of these is a 
dispatch from Harrisburg, Pa., which appeared in the New York 
Herald, dated July 6, 1863, in which is announced the capture of a 
man on the morning of the second instant, who declared himself a 
member of Longstreet’s staff, and announced that “he was on his way 
to Culpeper to ascertain what had become of Beauregard’s army.” A 
Washington “special” telegram to the New York Zribune, on the third 
of July, 1863: 


The intercepted dispatches from Jeff. Davis, and his renegade adju- 
tant-general, to General Lee, are a more important acquisition than the 
brief paragraphs that profess to give the substance of their contents 
would indicate. They reveal the plan of Lee’s campaign, wherein and 
wherefore it was not carried out, the points to which the rebel govern- 
ment is sending reinforcements, and the precarious condition in which it 
considers its capital to be. The object of the campaign was the cap- 
ture of Washington, which was to be effected in this wise: Lee was to 
draw Hooker into Pennsylvania sufficiently far to uncover Washington, 
which Beauregard, with 30,000 men, to be concentrated at Culpeper 
Court-house, was then to attack and take. But, as further appears 
from these dispatches, Jeff. Davis felt unable to spare Beauregard’s 30,- 
000 men, or any number of men, to co-operate with Lee. 


From the otherwise unaccountable retiring of Meade’s artillery on 
the night of the 2d of July, the statement made by Dahlgren, and 
the telegraphic reports published in the New York papers, no other 
conclusion can be arrived at than that General Meade had received in- 
tercepted information from Richmond that a part of the plan of Gen- 
eral Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania was the concentration of an army 
at Culpeper to co-operate with the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The following is a dispatch from General S. Cooper, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Confederate States army, captured by Lieutenant Dahlgren, 
and which quieted the fears of General Meade concerning the move- 
ment from Culpeper against Washington: 


RicHMoND, June 29, 1863. 
General R. E. Lee, Commanding Army .Northern Virginia, Winches- 
ter, Virginia : 

General—While with the president last night, I received your letter 
of the twenty-third instant. After reading it he was embarrassed to 
understand that part of it which refers to the plan of assembling an 
army at Culpeper Court-house under General Beauregard. This is 
the first intimation he has had that such a plan was ever in contempla- 
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tion, and taking all things into consideration, he cannot perceive how 
it can by any possibility be carried into effect. 

You will doubtless learn, before this reaches you, that the enemy has 
again assembled in force on the peninsula, estimated between 20,000 to 
30,000 men, from 6,000 to 10,000 of whom are reported to be in the 
vicinity of the White House, the remainder at Yorktown. It is impos- 
sible to say whether this estimated number is correct, as the several 
accounts vary, and are not deemed altogether reliable. But the esti- 
mate, making due allowances for errors, is quite near enough to satisfy 
even the most incredulous that the enemy is in the vicinity in sufficient 
force in cavalry, artillery and infantry, to do much harm, whether his 
purpose be to make a demonstration on Richmond, or to confine him- 
self to raids in breaking up your communication and devastating the 
country. His efforts in the last case may prove more successful than 
the first, if we may judge by what took place at Hanover only two 
days ago, where about 1000 or 1200 of his cavalry suddenly ap- 
peared there, and did some execution in breaking the railroad to some 
extent, and in burning a bridge, some buildings, public stores, etc. It 
is unfortunate that this raid took place only about two days after Gen- 
eral Corse’s brigade had left there for Gordonsville. Had it remained 
at Hanover Junction, it is reasonable to suppose that most of the 
enemy's cavalry would have been either destroyed or captured, and the 
property saved from injury. 

Every effort is being made here to be prepared for the enemy at all 
—_ but we must look chiefly to the _— of the capital; in 

oing this we may be obliged to hazard something at other points. 
You can easily estimate our strength here, and I would suggest for 
your consideration, whether in this etate of things you might not be 
able to spare a portion of your force to protect your line of communi- 
cation against attempted raids by the enemy. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. Coopsr, 
Adjutant and Inspector General. 


The following is the letter from General Lee which brought forth 
the above response from President Davis, through General Cooper: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NoRTHERN VIRGINIA, 
June 23d, 1863. 


General 8. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector General, Richmond, Va. : 


General—Upon leaving Fredericksburg a regiment of General Petti- 
rew'’s brigade was sent to relieve General Corse’s brigade at Hanover 
, oh Ming to enable the latter to rejoin his division. 

General Corse was subsequently ordered to remain at the Junction, 
and I have not heard whether he has yet been sent forward or not. If 
not, I think the regiment will suffice for a guard at that point, and 
wish Corse’s brigade to be ordered to rejoin its division, under General 
Pickett, as soon as possible. 

He will march by Culpeper Court-house, and thence through 
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Chester Gap to Winchester, where he will be instructed by what route 
to proceed. I wish to have every man that can be spared, and desire 
that Cooke’s brigade may be sent forward by the same route, if it is 
not needed at Richmond. J think there will be no necessity for keeping 
a large number of troops at that place, especially if the plan of assem- 
bling an army at Oulpeper Court-house, under General Beauregard, be 
adopted. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lez, General. 


[Nore.—We have certified copies of the above letters from Colonel R. N. Scott, 
of the War Records Office, Washington. The “plan of assembling an army at Cul- 
peper Court-house, under General Beauregard,” raises questions of curious inter- 
est. Had General Lee suggested such a plan in a previous letter, which failed to 
reach Richmond? or did he put in that last sentence in the expectation that the let- 
ter would be captured, and the enemy thus deceived? We would be glad to hear 
from any one who can tbrow light on the subject. ] 





A Reminiscence of Sharpsburg. 


By Rev. J. 8. Jounston, Mobile, Ala. 


The following incident, which came under the observation of the 
writer, who was a courier on the staff of Colonel Law, of the Fourth 
Alabama regiment, commanding the third (Bee’s) brigade of Hood’s 
division, Army Northern Virginia, has never, to his knowledge, been 
published, and is recorded here at the suggestion of a friend as an in- 
teresting reminiscence of the late war between the States, and as illus- 
trative of the character of the beloved chieftain, the least incident of 
whose grand life is cherished by those brave men who for three years 
followed him on fields of glory, but to final defeat: 

In the early morning of September 17, 1862, McClellan opened the 
battle of Sharpsburg (Antietam) by an attack in force on our centre, 
just at the junction of Jackson and Longstreet’s corps. Hood's divis- 
ion was the left of Longstreet’s corps; the commander of Jackson’s 
right is not known to the writer. At 11 o'clock on the previous night 
Hood, who had covered the retreat from South Mountain, was relieved 
by a brigade which had just joined the army and had seen but little 
real service. The attack was so heavy that these troops soon began to 
waver, and couriers were sent in quick succession to Hood, who was a 
few hundred yards in the rear resting his weary and hungry men, to 
hold himself in readiness to move to the front to the support of the 
heavily pressed lines. Soon the order to “fall in” was given, and the 
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division, nine regiments front, with no supports or reserves, and noth- 
ing between them and the Potomac, moved forward in splendid style. 
Up to that day that division had never known defeat. A part of it 
had made a glorious record at the First Manassas. The whole of it 
had taken part in the battle of Seven Pines; it was the first to suc- 
cessfully charge and carry the strong works at Gaines’s Mill; it had 
made a splendid record at the Second Manassas, and demolished the 
Duryee Zouaves, who had requested that they might be pitted against 
the Texans to recover the honor lost at Gaines’s Mill; it had held Fox's 
Gap, on South Mountain, against every attempt to carry At by Burn- 
side’s division ; and on that day they moved forward in gallant style, 
making the air ring with the well-known “ rebel yell,” and ‘soon met 
the on-coming tide of Federals, flushed with victory, and rolled it back 
like a wave is shattered and beat back when it strikes a rock. Soon 
the field was strewn with the flying fragments of the attacking force, 
and the ground covered thick with the wounded and dead. The pur- 
suit was continued for about a quarter of a mile when the victorious 
Southrons were in turn met by a fresh corps of Federals. The regi- 
ments had become scattered by the long charge, and were now in a 
corn field, where a new allignment was impossible. Retreat became 
necessary, and the order was given to “fall back.” There was no 
rout, no frantic rushing to the rear, though the fire of musketry and 
cannon was fearful. The men fell back in squads—often stopping to 
replenish their empty cartridge-boxes from those of the dead and the 
wounded, and then turning and returning the deadly fire of the over- 
whelming numbers before whom they were slowly and doggedly re- 
tiring. When they reached the woods from which they had debouched 
about two hours before 4,000 strong, only 700 could be mustered to 
form a new line, to hold the Northern hordes in check until McLaws 
could come up from Harper’s Ferry. Out of nine regiments but one 
field officer besides Colonel Law, who bore a charmed life that day, 
reported for duty; he was a major of a Texas regiment. The follow- 
ing fatalities are known to the present writer: Colonel Liddell, of the 
Eleventh Mississippi, had been killed the night before, in a heavy skir- 
mish on this same ground. The Lieutenant-Colonel, Butler, and the 
Major (name forgotten) both mortally wounded and left on the field. 
Colonel Stone, of the Second Mississippi, now governor of Mississippi, 
upper lip shot away, unable to talk, and yet only going to the rear under 
the positive orders of Colonel Law. Lieutenant-Colonel (name forgot- 
ten) left arm shattered, yet insisting on staying, until ordered to the 
rear. Major Blair shot in the throat, with a buckshot against the wind- 
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pipe, unable to talk, yet wanted to remain, but ordered to the rear. 
These 700 were formed into two regiments, one of which was de- 
ployed as skirmishers, behind a breastwork of rails made the morning 
before, along the Hagerstown pike ; the other was held in reserve about 
one hundred yards in rear. After the Federals had shelled the woods 
furiously, they moved up in force, slowly and timidly, on the little 
handful of men holding them, supposing, of course, they were encoun- 
tering fresh troops, when they were met by the brisk fire of this skir- 
mish line of iron-hearted men. It was fully a half hour before they 
were compelled to leave their position. They then fell back on the sup- 
porting line, and here the same process was repeated; the Federals 
evidently afraid to make a decisive charge which must certainly have 
resulted in cutting the Southern army in two, and in the complete de- 
struction of it, before it could cross the Potomac. When finally driven 
from their second position, and entirely out of the woods, which alone con- 
cealed the utter desperation of our situation, they were met by Mc- 
Laws who soon succeeded in restoring the line to its original position. 

Shortly after this repulse, Hood was accosted by General Evans, of 
South Carolina, who asked him, “Where is your division?’ Hood re- 
plied, “Dead on the field.” 

After being relieved by McLaws, Hood marched the remnant of his 
division some distance to the rear, where it was deployed as skirmishers 
in the shape of a V, with orders to pass all stragglers, regardless of regi- 
ment or brigade or division down to the point of the V. In the course 
of two or three hours about 5,000 men had been collected at this point. 
They were then formed into companies, regiments and a brigade. It 
was, perhaps, an anomolous organization in warfare. No man knew 
any officer over him, nor even his file leader, or the man to the right 
or left of him. And thus was taken away every influence which gives 
men confidence and conduces to their greatest efficiency as soldiers. It 
was about four o’clock in the evening when this strangely constructed 
brigade was ordered to “fall in” to march to the front. A little after 
they had begun marching in column of fours by the right flank, the 
men at the head of the column saw General Lee standing with bared 
head and calm but anxious expression under the shade of an apple tree 
close beside their line of march. As they passsed he said, loud enough 
to be heard by several companies at a time, “Men, I want you to go 
back on the line, and show that the stragglers of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, are better than the best troops of the enemy.” The effect as may 
be imagined was magnetic. ‘“ The Stragglers’ brigade,” as it was after- 
wards called, was thrilled with enthusiasm, and had they been called 
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into action that day would have fully realized the expectations of their 
noble chief. But the battle had changed from our left and centre to 
the right, and nothing was required of this brigade but to remain as a 
reserve to General Pryor, who occupied the line in their immediate 
front. 

When night began to fall, these men, all strangers to each other, 
begun to long for their comrades, and so to become restive and uneasy 
among the strange faces which surrounded them ; so that by nine o’clock 
there was scarcely one of them to be found in the line, excepting those 
who belonged to the division. 

This speech of General Lee's, which I have never seen recorded, and 
which this reminiscence is written to preserve, is, I think, fully equal 
to that of Napoleon at the Pyramids of Egypt, “Soldiers! from those 
pyramids forty centuries contemplate your actions.” The two speeches 
are eminently characteristic of the two men. The watchword and 
guiding principle of the Frenchman being “Glory,” that of Lee,‘ Duty.” 


J. 8. Jounston, Mobile, Ala. 


“The Battle of the Cane-Brake.” 


Report of General Danze, Ruaatss. 


First Miu. Dist., Dept. Miss. anp E. La., 
Headquarters in the Field. 
Oxatona, Miss, June 25, 1863. 


Colonel B. 8. Ewell, Assistant Adjutant-General, Jackson, Miss. : 


Colonel:—I have the honor to state for the information of the 
general commanding the department, (General J. E. Johnston), that on 
the 4th instant, I received official notice that Governor Pettus had ordered 
Colonel J. F. Smith’s regiment and Major T. W. Harris’ battalion, 
Mississippi State troops, to be turned over to the Confederate autho- 
rities, and an inspector was immediately ordered to inspect them pre- 
paratory to their reception. Only thirty-five of Harris’ battalion could 
be assembled, and Smith's entire regiment, which had been stationed 
near New Albany, disbanded on the 9th and 10th before any inspection 


could be made. 
To cover the country and reassure the people, on the 13th instant, I 


marched a portion of my troops with two sections of Owens’ Light 

Battery and your prairie pieces, to the locality previously occupied by 

Smith’s State troops. Arriving at Pontotoc myself after dark of that 
7 
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day, I very soon had information that the enemy with a force variously 
estimated from five to fifteen hundred men, with artillery, had advanced 
to New Albany, nineteen miles distant, and burned all the business 
houses, church, and some private dwellings, late in the evening of the 
same day. At midnightI left for New Albany, reaching the place 
about nine o'clock the next morning, with the force brought from near 
Okalona except Owens’ artillery, which had not come up. 

Ascertaining that the enemy numbered only some five hundred men 
with two guns, I sent Colonel Boyle with four. hundred men, and Colo- 
nel Faulkner, of General Chalmers’ command, who had for sometime 
been near, and who joined me at New Albany, with some two hundred 
men in pursuit, accompanied by Colonel John M. Sandige, one of my 
staff officers, with instructions to press the enemy and attack him 
wherever found. The enemy having retreated in the direction of 
Ripley, the troops of Colonels Boyle and Faulkner pursued by different 
routes to that place, as instructed, with the hope of overtaking him 
there. Arriving at two o'clock P. M. the 14th, Colonel Boyle found the 
enemy had left at nine A. M., going in the direction of Pochahontas. 
Colonel Boyle immedately continued the pursuit, leaving a message for 
Colonel Faulkner (who had not arrived) to join him at a feeding place 
twelve miles out, intending, if he could not overtake the enemy during 
the night, to attack him at Pocahontas at daylight the next morning. 
At eleven o’clock in the night, being informed that Colonel Faulkner 
could not, for some reason proceed beyond Ripley, and that the enemy 
was already at Pocahontas, Colonel Boyle reluctantly, and with the con- 
currence of my staff officer, abandoned the pursuit and the purpose of 
attacking Pocahontas, returning to New Albany the next day. It is 
believed that, with the co-operation of Colonel Faulkner, the expedition 
would have resulted most successfully. Remaining at and near New 
Albany until the 17th, Captain Thomas Puryear, of Colonel Bartean’s 
Second Tennessee regiment, with a detachment of twelve selected men, 
accompanied by the staff officer, already mentioned, was instructed to 
penetrate the enemy’s lines, if practicable, near Chewalla, and, passing 
north of the Mississippi and Chattanooga railroad, break up the enemy's 
communications and the railroads in that section. | 

As the success of this expedition depended greatly, if not entirely, 
upon its passing some distance beyond the enemy’s lines without being 
observed, during the night of the 17th, it was found that after a march 
of forty-two miles during the day, there was still twenty miles to be 
passed over before reaching Chewalla. Heavy rains late in the even- 
ing and at night, with total darkness, made it impossible to accomplish 
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the desired object, and the troops were halted about midnight, and the 
next morning, the 18th, turned eastwardly to scour the country in front 
of the enemy’s lines, so as to unite with the main body of my force, 
which had been marched the day before from New Albany in the direc- 
tion of Guntown, to watch and harass the threatened raid on Atlanta, 
if made. 


After a short march, Captain Puryear got into the rear of a party of 
the enemy’s cavalry moving from the east, westwardly, in the direction 
of Ripley, and I was informed that Captain Puryear having failed in 
his first object would follow after the enemy, then three hours in ad- 
vance. At two o'clock P. M., when within four miles of Ripley, Cap- 
tain Puryear ascertained that the enemy he had been pursuing had 
united with a much larger force at Ripley, who came out from 
Chewalla and Pocahontas, with artillery. Mancuvring upon two 
or three roads near Ripley in such manner as to induce the enemy to 
believe a large force was approaching against him, he retreated from the 
place and Captain Puryear’s command encamped for the night six miles 
distant on the road leading to New Albany. Ascertaining, as is supposed, 
the real strength of our weak force which had deluded him, the enemy 
moved forward the next morning (the 19th) and at two o'clock P. M., 
a lively skirmish commenced at New Albany. Captain Puryear’s rear 
guard, in command of Lieutenant H. H. French, with twenty men, 
holding them in check for three hours, killing and wounding several as 
was subsequently ascertained. The conspicuous gallantry of this lieu- 
tenant as well on this as on the succeeding day, when he was wounded, 
entitles him to special commendation. Sergeant J. D. Carr, of company 
D, and private W. W. Thurmond, of company G, Second Tennessee 
regiment, also deserve special praise for gallant conduct at New 
Albany. 


On the reception of the information, communicated on the morning 
of the 18th by my staff officer with Captain Puryear, that they were 
in pursuit of an enemy moving towards Ripley, I retraced my steps 
from near Guntown, sending the Second Alabama regiment, under Cap- 
tain Earle to New Albany, and with the remainder of my troops and 
guns took the road to Plenitude, to be in position to meet the enemy 
and cover Pontotoc, should he advance in force. Near Plenitude, Cap- 
tain Puryear’s detachment rejoined the command, and ascertaining that 
the enemy, leaving New Albany at six o'clock P. M., were encamped 
on the Pontotoc road, five miles from the latter and three miles from 
the former place, my troops were moved to the right during the night, 
to be in communication with the Second Alabama, and in the enemy's 
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rear, proposing to strike him at daylight. The enemy, it seems, ascer- 
taining in some way the proximity of a larger force than he expected 
to encounter, left his camp during the night (not withdrawing his pickets), 
taking the direction of Rockyford, on the Tallahatchie river. He was 
overtaken by the advance of my troops under Colonel Bartean and Cap- 
tain Earle (who marched all night), and attacked in the cane-brake 
swamp of the “Atchchubby-paliah,” before reaching the Tallahatchie. Ar- 
riving on the field with the main body, and after a conflict of three hours, 
the enemy was entirely routed and driven from an exceedingly strong 
position, in dense swamps, and behind almost impassable creeks. Near 
fifty of his killed have been found in these thickets, a few are prisoners, 
the remainder fled in confusion, barely saving his artillery, losing caissons, 
and nearly all of his baggage and ammunition train. The pursuit was 
continued to the Tallahatchie, at Rockyford. 

Colonel Phillips, in command of the enemy’s troops, had with him 
the Ninth Illinois, Tenth and Eleventh Missouri, and Fifth Ohio regi- 
ments, with two companies of Tories, mounted infantry and cavalry, 
numbering over a thousand men, one Parrott gun and one twelve- 
pounder howitzer, aud had moved out to co-operate with other forces 
of the enemy near the Central railroad.* 

I was much gratified with the conduct of officers and-men who en- 
gaged the enemy with vigor and determination, and after final dispo- 
sitions were made, gave evidence of their ability to drive greater num- 
bers than were then opposed to them from the field. 

Colonel Bartean’s Second Tennessee, Colonel Boyle’s First Alabama, 
and Captain Earle’s Second Alabama regiments of cavalry vied with 
each other in pressing the enemy home, while Captain Oweii’s light bat- 
tery and First Lieutenant Holt’s Williams guns} swept the cane brakes 
and jungles with marked effect. 

But for the difficulty in obtaining guides in the dense thickets, ex- 
tending some miles, a flank movement would have been made to the 
right, by which the enemy’s rear might have been gained, resulting un- 
questionably in the destruction or capture of his entire force.t 





* From subsequent representations, deemed authentic, Colonel Phillips’ Federal 
force numbered between sixteen hundred and two thousand well appointed vete- 
ran troops on the field. 

+ Four prairie guns, from which the Gatling gun partially springs, apparently, 
by Darwinian derivation, designed for cavalry service in the field. 

t It has been stated that Colonel Phillips had two companies of Tories, and the 
fact is noteworthy, that in the extended field of our operations there were many 
disaffected people, as well as many practicing neutrality, impeding, when not abso- 
lutely obstructing Confederate operations in the field. 
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We have to regret the loss of two killed and seventeen wounded in 
this day’s conflict. 

As I approached the cane-brake the conflict had already begun, and 
I made prompt inquiry among the nearest residents about the locality, 
who represented it as almost impenetrable and quite impassable. 


I desired to turn the left flank of the enemy with an effective force 
and gain his rear, and thus corrall him and hold him in conflict until 
he would have been glad to surrender. 


On this point I could obtain no specific information respecting the 
practicability of crossing the cane-brake and muddy creek for some dis- 
tance on my right, and the strength of my force, deficient in discipline, 
brought together promiscuously for the first time, did not warrant ven- 
turing on a movement somewhat hazardous even when the conditions 
attending it are clearly defined. 

On this occasion it proved from subsequent information, as I had an- 
ticipated, that such a flank movement with the view to attack the enemy 
in his rear, and thus entrap him and enforce his full surrender, would 
have been entirely practicable; but the persons from whom information 
was sought under the impending emergency either failed to give the 
specific information sought or evaded the closest questioning. It only 
remained tv accept battle in the midst of an extensive, dense cane-brake 
and impenetrable thicket, covering both banks of a deep, muddy stream, 
on the enemy’s own terms. 

In this crisis I relied with entire confidence on that undaunted 
bravery of those chivalric sons of the South, which, when skilfully 
directed, no enemy could resist.* 

Your dispatch of the 19th from Canton, notifying me that three thou- 
sand of the enemy's mounted troops were moving against General Chal- 
mers, was received on the battle-ground at half-past 1 P. M. the 20th, 
and I immediately sent off scouts to report the actual positions, &c., of 
the enemy, with the view of assisting in his expulsion; but the defeat 
of one of their columns by the troops of General Chalmers and the re- 
treat of the other, as was subsequently ascertained, made it inexpedient 





* My thanks are especially due to Major F. P. Beck, chief quartermaster; Cap- 
tain L. D. Sandige, district inspector and acting assistant adjutant-general; Major 
Beverly Matthews, inspector of cavalry ; Colonel John M. Sandige, volunteer aid- 
de-camp; Second Lieutenant A. B, de Saurres, engineer Confederate States army ; 
and First Lieutenant M. B. Ruggles, aid-de-camp, for services most promptly and 
gallantly rendered on the field of battle. 
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to march my troops westwardly from the base line of operations.t 

It was then, I repeat, at this critical period, while General Johnston 
was mancuvering with both General Grant and Lieutenant-General 
Pemberton, and apparently at a notable disadvantage, with the odds 
much against him, that the enemy’s cavalry disclosed new signs of life 
along the northern Mississippi border, and made constantly recurring 
incursions within the then Confederate lines, with the apparent intent 
of impeding the concentration of Confederate troops in any attempt to 
relieve Vicksburg. 

During this period, after having repelled the enemy along my north- 
ern line of defence, not having sufficient force to reciprocate the cour- 
tesy of the enemy’s attempted invasion, and while indulging in the 
strategy of “ masterly inactivity,” one of my spies informed me, on or 
about the 22d day of June, that General Pemberton would “surrender 
Vicksburg on the 4th day of July,” then near at hand. I assured him 
that such a rumor must be entirely groundless, that General Pemberton 
was not the man to surrender, and that he well knew that there were 
three hundred and sixty-four other days in the year, on any one of 
which he might surrender; and, furthermore, that the 4th of July had 
been sufficiently signalized already—that the rumor was incredible! 
The spy then said that “General Dodge,” the Federal commander at 
Corinth, “had stated in his presence that Vicksburg was to be surren- 
dered to the Federal army on the 4th of July proximo.” 

Before leaving the neighborhood of Guntown, on the 18th, Major W, 
M. Inge was ordered from Tupelo with one hundred and twenty-five 
select men, to be joined by Captain Warren, who had been sent with 
an equal number to scout along the enemy’s lines eastwardly from 
Camp Davis, with instructions to repel a small raid of the enemy re- 
ported moving towards Fulton, which was done by him after some 
slight skirmishing, capturing two wagons, an ambulance, and eight 





f It is to be observed that this was during a critical period of the war in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. Vicksburg was then, and had been for some time, be- 
sieged by General Grant with a powerful land and naval, or gunboat force, and 
that General J. E. Johnston had been sent by the Confederate Executive to re- 
deem, so far as might still be practicable, the effects of accumulated blunders, and 
especially in the assignment, at an earlier period, of Major-General Lovell, that 
“brilliant” commander, who had already ignobly sacrificed Louisiana to the 
“ water-gods!” and also Lieutenant-General Pemberton, who had been promoted 
from the defence of Charleston, bearing a diploma as lieutenant-general, even to 
the banks of the Mississippi, who embraced the anniversary of a signal event to 
commemorate the surrender of his army! 
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horses, the enemy destroying another wagon in which was forty or fifty 
long-range guns and three thousand rounds of ammunition, taken out 
by them to arm some tories. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
[Signed ] DANIEL RuGGLEs, 
Brigadier General Commanding District. 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA., September 12, 1879. 
A true copy of the original report, with the addition of explanatory 
notes. DaniEL RuaGues. 
Brigadier General late Confederate States Army. 





Visit of a Confederate Cavalryman to a Federal General’s Headquarters. 


i 
By Rosert W. Norra. 


In the summer of 1862, Ashby’s brigade was encamped below Har- 
risonburg, about two miles distant from the town, on the Valley Pike. 
One Friday morning I was feeding my horse, when Lieutenant Rouss, 
company B, Twelfth Virginia cavalry, ordered me to report to head- 
quarters of the regiment. 

Upon my reporting to the adjutant, he informed me that I was to be 
the safe-guard to a captured Federal surgeon; that I must report in an 
hour, armed and mounted, and that I was to protect him from any vio- 
lence while he was inside of our lines. He said that the surgeon was 
expected to take care of himself while traveling the fifty miles of neu- 
tral ground that lay between our pickets and those of the enemy. On 
my return to the company, I told the men that I was going to Winches- 
ter with a Yankee surgeon, and that if they had any letters they 
wanted sent home, now was their opportunity. The homes of a great 
number of our company were inside the enemy's line, and such an op- 
portunity to write home was eagerly seized. In an hour my haversack 
was pretty well filled with letters, and I was ready to accompany the 
surgeon. 

In conversation with the surgeon, I found out that he was Dr. Frank- 
lin, of the First New York mounted rifles; that he had been captured 
between Front Royal and Winchester by Captain Myers’s company of 
the Seventh Virginia, and that General Robertson had ordered him to 
be sent back to the Federal lines. He was greatly suprised when he 
found that I had no pass or even verbal permission to go beyond our 
lines; and upon my representing to him that the country between the 
lines was filled with irregulars, to whom anything or anybody in blue 
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was lawful prey, he was greatly troubled, and insisted on my accom- 
panying him to Winchester. I consented to do this, but before I would 
consent, he pledged his word, as an officer and a man, that I should re- 
turn unharmed. 

We came to our pickets about three miles below New Market. Jim 
Templeman, Company I, Twelfth Virginia, being on picket, and no 
officer or other soldier being with him, no difficulty was opposed to our 
passing. That night we staid at Woodstock, he putting up at Schaef- 
fer’s hotel, and I with some friends. As he had got outside the Con- 
federate lines he felt more independent, and before we reached Win- 
chester he acted as if he were protecting me, and had become my 
safeguard. About the middle of the afternoon we came to the pickets, 
which we passed. without any hindrance. They were just in the edge 
of the town, a cavalry vidette being on the hill north of them. I 
remember well that the Sixth Ohio (infantry) was on picket. I met 
many acquaintances, among them the Logans, Rev. Mr. Eggleston, of 
the Methodist Church, and the family of Dr. Murphy. We stopped 
only a few minutes in the town, that the doctor might buy a few cigars. 
On our way to General Piatt’s head-quarters, we fell in with some 
mounted artillerymen, and it was amusing to see how anxious Dr. 
Franklin was to prevent their giving me any information, and how 
determined they seemed to tell all they knew. 


We soon reached General Piatt’s head-quarters, which were to the 
left of the Martinsburg road, and distant hardly a mile from the town. 
Throwing my bridle-rein to and orderly, as if I were acustomed to 
being waited upon, I walked into the adjutant-general’s tent, Dr. Frank- 
lin going in at once to see the General. For the first time, then, I 
realized how little stood between me and Fort McHenry, and although 
I tried to appear cheerful and composed, I felt that it was very doubt- 
ful whether I would get back except by the way of Baltimore and Rich- 
mond.. General Piatt was in his tent, and I could not see him, but 
after a conversation of some length, I heard some one call out, “ Give 
that soldier a pass.”- Upon this the adjutant-general came out, asked 
my name and to what point I wanted a pass. I replied to Camp Ashby. 
He replied that he did not know where Camp Ashby was, and that he 
had no authority to give a pass beyond their pickets. Now feeling 
certain that I would get a pass, I became more confident, and told him 
that a United States officer had pledged his word that I should return 
in safety. At that time a detachment of Pope's forces occupied Luray, 
and I insisted on having a pass that would protect me from capture 
if I should happen to meet any of their troops in the main Valley. 
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This gave occasion for a second conversation, this time between the 
general and his adjutant-general. Upon coming out, he again asked 
me my name, gave me my pass, and bidding them good evening, I 
started back to town. 

By her invitation I took supper with Mrs. Heironimus, and at sunset 
rode out of town, showing my pass to the pickets, who permitted me 
to depart undisturbed. 

This adventure is remarkable in the following particulars: A Con- 
federate soldier, armed, and in full uniform, was allowed to enter a 
town garrisoned by several thousand soldiers, to go to the general's 
head-quarters, to stay in the town and visit his friends for more than 
two hours, and then to depart on a written safe conduct to his own 
command. It is probable that no other soldier had such an adventure 
except under a flag of truce. / 

Rocky Mount, La. 


Personal Heroism. 


By Rev. Joun Jounson, of Charleston, 8. C. 


Seeing in one of our late numbers the case of young Kirkland’s 
ministering to the wounded, under fire, before the lines at Fredericks- 
burg, so well chronicled by his commander, Major-General J. B. 
Kershaw, your present correspondent would ask a place in your valu- 
able columns to verify, rather than to-entirely vouch for, the incident 
to be related. 

In reading, not long since, a little book entitled “Golden Deeds,” 
written by the distinguished author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge, of England, I fell in with the passage given be- 
low. It occurs at the close of her ‘spirited narrative of the heroism of 
the Burghers of Calais. 

My object in sending it to you is to ask, Is it true? ond what are 
the full names and particulars? 

It is as follows : 

“In the summer of 1864 occurred an instance of self-devotion worthy 
to be recorded with that of Eustache de St. Pierre. The city of Pal- 
myra, in Tennessee, one of the Southern States of America, had been 
occupied by a Federal army. An officer of this army was assassinated, 
and, on the cruel and mistaken system of taking reprisals, the general 
arrested ten of the principal inhabitants and condemned them to be 
shot, deeming the city responsible for the lives of his officers. One of 
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them was the highly respected father of a large family and could ill be 
spared. A young man, not related to him, upon this came forward and 
insisted on being taken in his stead, as a less valuable life. And great 
as was the distress of his friend this generous substitution was carried 
out, and not only spared a father to his children, but showed how the 
sharpest strokes of barbarity can still elicit light from the dark 
stone—light that but for these blows might have slept unseen.” 





Second Manassas. 


Report of Colonel M. D. Corsz, Commanding Kemper’s Brigade. 


[The following important report does not appear in the Army of 
Northern Virginia reports, printed by the Confederate congress, and 
has never been in print at all so far as we know:] 


HEADQUARTERS KempPer’s BRIGADE, September, 1862. 
Brigadier- General J. L. Kemper, Commanding Division : 

General,—I submit the following report of the operations of Kem- 
pers brigade, which I had the honor to command during the battles of 
Groveton (August 29) and Manassas No 2 (August 30th, 1862). 

On the morning of the 29th this brigade marched with the others of 
your command from its bivouac near Thoroughfare Gap, and halted 
about three miles east of Gainesville about 12 o'clock. We were at 
once placed in line of battle, in rear of Jenkins’ brigade, near.the Ma- 
nassas Gap railroad. After remaining in this position for a short time, 
the brigade moved forward, east of the railroad. The Twenty-fourth 
Virginia was here detached and sent to support Rogers’ battery, sta- 
tioned near the house. The rest of the brigade, by your order, 
was then moved west of the railroad, forming line of battle a few yards 
from the outskirts of a wood. The Seventh Virginia went forward in 
skirmishing order across a field, some three hundred yards to the front. 
In the last movement the brigade was subjected to a heavy shelling 
from a battery of the enemy, distant about twelve hundred yards. 
Remaining in this position for half an hour, I received through your 
A. A. General, Captain Fry, an order to move forward, and to the 
right ; to withdraw the Seventh, connect it with my line, and occupy a 
wood in front, distant four hundred yards. In obeying this order, the 
brigade was forced to move in full view of the above mentioned battery, 
which kept a constant fire upon us. Nothing daunted, however, the 
line moved steadily forward and took the position designated. I threw 
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out Captain Simpson's company (Seventeenth regiment) as skirmishers 
to the front and right. In a short time he encountered the enemy’s 
skirmishers on our right and in rear of our line. Not being aware that 
any of our troops were on my right, and seeing the enemy a few mo- 
ments before display a considerable force in front, which at once moved 
to the right under cover of a wood, I deemed it prudent to fall back a 
short distance, feeling assured that the enemy was in force behind his 
skirmishers. I now sent Major Herbert (Seventeenth regiment) to ascer- 
tain whether or not we had any troops on my right. On his return, he 
informed me “there were none immediately on our right.” At this 
time Major Palmer rode up, and I made him acquainted with the fact. 
I informed him of our situation, and suggested that some troops should 
be placed on our right. He went off, and in a short time General Dray- 
ton (with his brigade) reported with orders to relieve me. I then 
moved east of the railroad, and connected with the Twenty-fourth in 
line in rear of the house, keeping in front a line of pickets until 
the morning of the thirtieth, connecting with General Drayton on the- 
right, and Colonel Benning, commanding Toombs’ brigade, on the left. 

At 3 o'clock Colonel Hunton (Eighth Virginia), commanding Pickett’s 
brigade, brought the order that this brigade, with the others of-your- 
command, were to occupy (at 5 o'clock P. M.) a wood near the Chinn 
House, in front of the line then occupied by Jenkins and Hunton. 
General Jenkins, Colonel Hunton and myself then rode forward and 
viewed the ground. It was agreed that they should advance and oc- 
cupy the position, while I would support them. At half-past 4 o’clock 
your aid, Captain Flood, brought me an order to move forward in haste- 
to the support of Jenkins and Hunton. I promptly obeyed, and over- 
took the two brigades advancing. I at once put my command in line 
about two hundred and fifty yards in rear of the two advancing bri-. 
gades, keeping my distance as they moved forward. Near the Chinn 
House, while under fire of the enemy’s infantry and artillery, I pushed 
forward, changing front so as to cover the ground just before occupied 
by Hunton’s (Pickett’s) brigade. In passing the Chinn House it was 
necessary to face the Twenty-fourth regiment (Colonel Terry) to the. 
left and file to the right. After passing this obstacle it came into line 
beautifully, and the whole line then became hotly engaged. At this 
time, discovering a battery of the enemy to the left and in rear of the 
Chinn House, I ordered a charge of the whole line. The order was 
gallantly responded to and brilliantly executed, the enemy being driven. 
from their guns. Great gallantry was displayed by all engaged. Lieu-- 
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tenant-Colonel Skinner (First Virginia), dashing forward in advance of 
the whole line, was the first to reach the battery, and-I saw him deal- 
ing deadly blows with his sabre to the Yankee gunners. The steady 
veteran Terry, with the gallant Twenty-fourth, delivered a destructive 
volley into the enemy’s ranks on our left, and pushed forward to the 
charge. The valiant Patton led the heroic Seventh Virginia. Its list 
of casualties in officers and men gives proof they were where the battle 
raged fiercely. Colonel Patton, Lieutenant-Colonel Florence, Major 
Swindler, and Adjutant Patton all fell, severely wounded in this bril- 
liant onset. The ever-ready First, as usual, did its work manfully. 
Major Clements, with the war-worn Eleventh, moved forward with 
veteran firmness. The Seventeenth, led by the ardent Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marye, advanced in perfect line. Just before reaching the bat- 
tery Colonel Marye fell, wounded severely (leg since amputated), and, 
under the command of the intrepid Major Herbert, the regiment con- 
tinued the charge. 

The charge was a success, the enemy was driven from his guns, his 
infantry supports scattered, and his battery taken. 

My line was now somewhat broken, owing to the impetuosity of the 
charge, and seeing the enemy advancing his reserves, I dispatched my 
assistant adjutant-general, Captain Bryant, and aid de camp, Captain 
Beckham, to you for aid, which was promptly furnished. Samuel Cole- 
man, private, company E, Seventeenth Virginia, in the hottest of the 
fight, wrested from the hands of the color-sergeant of the Eleventh 
Pennsylvania regiment, his regimental colors and handed them to me. 
These colors I have already had the honor to forward to you. At this 
juncture, having received a wound in the thigh, and finding that my 
horse was tottering under me from a wound through his body, I turned 
over the command to Colonel Terry, reported to you, and with your per- 
mission, retired from the field. 

Never was a brigade commander more gallantly and efficiently sup- 
ported by field and company officers and brave men. To the gentlemen 
of my staff, Captains Bryant and Beckham, I return my thanks for gal- 
lant and efficient aid in the hour of need. To enumerate the acts of 
individual courage, would too greatly lengthen out my report, and lest 
I might omit to mention many who were meritorious, I now bring it to 
a close. Suffice it to say, that officers and men discharged their respec- 
tive duties well and faithfully, and while we owe thanks to Almighty 
God for the success to our arms on this occasion, we have to lament the 
loss of many good men. 
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Herewith I hand the reports of the regimental commanders, from 
which I condense the list of casualties given below. 








OFFICERS. 





AGGREGATE 
Loss. 


COMMAND. 


Wounded, 





First Virginia Regiment 
Seventeenth Virginia Regiment. 
Eleventh Virginia Regiment 
Seventh Virginia Regiment. 
Twenty-fourth Virginia Regiment..... 


Total 
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Killed 
Wounded 
Missin, 4 











I remain, General, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. D. Corsz, 
Colonel Commanding Brigade. 


Operations Before Charleston in May and July, 1862. 


Diary of Colonel Cartos Tracy of General Gist’s Staff. 


May 17.—Enemy sounding Stono channel in barges; one fired on 
from Goat Island by riflemen and driven off. 

May 19.—Several of the enemy's gunboats attempted to enter Stono 
Inlet ; one ran aground and all put back. 

May 20.—Three gunboats crossed the bar and entered the Stono 
river about 10 o’clock A. M. One ran up and anchored a little below 
“Battery Island,” commanding .the old (river) route from “Cole's 
Island,” the enemy thinking, probably, to cut off our troops on Cole’s 
Island. Lieutenant-Colonel Ellison Capers, Twenty-fourth regiment 
South Carolina Volunteers, commanding on Oole’s Island, withdrew his 
force (two companies), under standing orders, to James's Island by the 
new (back) and scarcely completed route over Dixon's Island. Captain 
L. Brist, Palmetto Guard, commanding on Battery Island, withdrew 
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his force (two companies), under similar orders, also to James's Island. 
By like orders the buildings on Cole's and on Battery Island were fired 
by our men before retiring; volumes of smoke from the burning build- 
ings; our men on the qui vive. On appearance of a gunboat off mouth 
of Folly river carronade on marsh battery, near Folly river, thrown 
overboard by those in charge. Cole’s and Battery Island shelled by 
the enemy. 

May 21.—Six of our pickets, of Captain Jones’s company, Twenty- 
fourth regiment, South Carolina Volunteers, made prisoners on Battery 
Island ; expecting, apparently, the enemy to pass by without discover- 
ing them, they, instead of withdrawing, hid themselves in the magazine 
on the approach of a gunboat up the Stono. Enemy saw them and 
landed. “ Legare’s,” on James's Island, shelled this day by a gunboat 
slowly going up the Stono. 

May 25.—Gunboats to this time had been running up the Stono for 
several miles every day, shelling both sides of the river, and returning 
in the evening to Battery Island. Effort to-day of Brigadier General 
Ripley to draw them within effective reach of guns of “ Fort Pember- 
ton” failed. Gallantry of Captain Frank Bonneau, and the men of 
our little floating battery, stationed for the day in the creek near 
Dixon's Island, remarked. A gunboat which engaged the battery was 
driven off in a few minutes. The battery was moored to the land. 
Three gunboats had been drawn up the river a short distance by Gen- 
eral Ripley's movements. On their return, they had passed by alto- 
gether, when one came back, apparently to learn what was the little 
dark object across the marshes and the small islands. Captain B., who 
was aboard, had just received orders not to fire unless attacked. He 
had his men ashore under cover. The gunboat opened on him. Cap- 
tain B. promptly fired his battery (two or three guns) himself. His 
men, at the first sound of the enemy’s gun, came bounding to their 
little float, and soon manning their guns, drove the gunboat away. 

May 31.—Gunboats, to this time, running up the Stono every morn- 
ing as before, shelling every one who came in sight, whether on foot, 
on horse, or in vehicle: Some peaceful citizens crossing “ Newtown 
Cut” bridge in a buggy, during this period, were very much startled 
by a shell, and took to flight on foot across the fields. To-day a few 
shells thrown from the Stono towards Secessionville, fell near the camp 
of Twenty-fourth regiment South Carolina Volunteers, and to Briga- 
dier-General Gist, Captain James Gist and Captain Joseph Glover, of 
his staff, who were riding out. 

June 1 (Sunday).—A gunboat came some distance up Folly river, 
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but soon retired. Reconnoitering, apparently. 

June 2.—A gunboat came up Folly river this morning on the flood 
about 9 A. M., shelled the battery of Captain Chichester at Legare’s 
Point, that of Captain Warley, close to Secessionville, and Secession- 
ville itself. This place being then occupied by the Eutaw battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles H. Simonton commanding; the Charleston 
battalion, Lieatenant-Colonel P. C. Gaillard, commanding; the cavalry 
companies of Captain W. L. Disher, and of Captain McKeiver, 
and being the headquarters of Brigadier-General S. R. Gist, command- 
ing on the island. Our batteries responded vigorously. No damage 
done by the enemy, except to a horse, which had his leg broken by a” 
shell that passed through an outhouse just behind the general's head- 
quarters and exploded. After firing for about an hour the enemy with- 
drew. No damage up to this time done by the enemy’s firing, except 
to horses. 

Evening.—More than twenty vessels in sight off Charleston bar and 
Stono inlet and in Stono river. Enemy reported as being on James’ 
Island, at the point nearest Battery Island, and as having driven in our 
pickets. 

Captain Carlos Tracy, volunteer aid to General Gist, and Lieutenant 
Winter, Wassamassaw cavalry, fired on while reconnoitering their posi- 
tion. General Gist and Captain Tracy repeatedly fired on same even- 
ing by enemy’s advance guard. This firing the first news in camp of 
enemy’s landing. 

June 3.—Last night the enemy and a small party of our men lay 
near each other all night, at Legare’s. Captain Chichester’s guns, in 
being withdrawn from Legare’s point during the night, stuck in the 
mud. Men engaged in endeavoring to extricate them driven off by 
the enemy near morning. Lieutenant-Colonel Ellison Capers, Twenty- 
fourth regiment South Carolina Volunteers, with several companies, 
sent just after daylight to bring off the guns and to ascertain enemy’s 
position. Sharp skirmish with the enemy at Legare’s, in which 
Lieutenant. Colonel Capers drove back for a half mile or more, the enemy’s 
troops in his front, though very much outnumbering him ; took twenty- 
three prisoners, and retired only on the appearance of the enemy in 
heavy force on the field, supported by a cross fire from gunboats in the 
Stono and in Folly river. Enemy engaged, said to have been Twenty- 
eighth Massachusetts and One-hundredth Pennsylania volunteers. Our 
loss, several wounded, and one taken prisoner. Lieutenant Walker. 
adjutant Charleston battallion, wounded in the leg, in an endeavor to 
bring off whom, it was said, private Bresnan, Irish volunteers, was mor- 
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tally wounded. Gallantry and discretion*of Lieutenant-Colonel Ca- 
pers marked. Captain Ryan, Irish Volunteers, Charleston Battalion,. 
distinguished himself by his dasbing courage. Lieutenant J, 
Ward Hopkins, Sumpter Guard, Charleston battalion, wounded 
in shoulder. Our companies first engaged were reinforced during 
the action by several others. All fell back across the causeway 
to Rivers merely, and joined the main body of our troops. Enemy ascer- 
tained from prisoners to be in strong force at Legare’s, under command 
of Brigadier-General Stevens. Heavy bombardment all day by gun- 
boats of our troops in line of battle to resist enemy’s advance from 

“Legare’s—our troops necessarily much exposed. A section of Captain 
William C. Preston’s battery, light artillery, under Captain Preston and 
Lieutenant Julius Rhett, was carried with great promptness and dash 
into position, and worked with fierce energy, under a heavy cross-fire 
from the gunboats in the two rivers, and under a direct fire from a piece 
of the enemy’s at the woods on Legare’s, in front. The fire from these 
guns, and from the stationary and more distant batteries of Colonel T. 
G. Lamar and of Captain Warley, in the direction of Secession ville, ren- 
dered the enemy’s advance across the causeway, through repeatedly 

threatened, too perilous for him to attempt. Brigadier-General H. W. 
Mercer arrived from Charleston in the afternoon. Colonel Johnson 
Hagood, First regiment South Carolina volunteers, previously detained 
in the city by his duties as provost marshal, joined his regiment during 
the day, with Captain B. G. Hay, Lieutenant Ben. Martin, and others 
of his staff. Casualties light. Brigadier-General Gist and aids covered 
with sand, from explosion of shells. The screeching of the rifle-shells 
and the heavy explosions of the 11- and 13-inch subsided a little after 
dark into a discharge of a shell from a gunboat, at regular intervals of 
half an hour, during the night. Our men, wet, weary and hungry, 
slept on their arms. The night was tempestuous. 

June 4.—Main body of our troops drawn within the lines. Gun- 
boats from creek in front, shelled Secessionville. Design of the enemy 
to occupy apparent. Enemy said to be advancing this evening. Un- 
true. © 

June 5.—Enemy said to be advancing this evening. Our troops 
marched to the front. Everything quiet by sundown. No fight. 

June 6.—Brigadier-General W. D. Smith arrived on the island and 
assumed command, General Mercer having been ordered to take com- 
mand at Savannah. Picket guard this evening, under Colonel C. H. 
Stevens, Twenty-fourth regiment South Carolina Volunteers, skir- 
mished with the enemy at the Presbyterian church; enemy left one 
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dead on the ground ; indications that he suffered further. A section of 
Preston’s battery did some firing. No loss on our side. A prisoner 
brought into camp. 

June 7.—Alarm in evening; troops to the front. Everything soon 
quiet. Enemy moving about Grimball’s, on the Stono. 

June 8.—Enemy evidently in force at Grimball’s. A prisoner 
brought in this evening. 

June 10 —During a reconnoisance in some force this afternoon, under 
General Smith, a part of the troops—the Forty-seventh Georgia Volun- 
teers, Colonel Williams commanding—were repulsed in the woods, at 
Grimball’s, after a gallant onset upon the enemy, advantageously 
posted, supported by artillery and aided by his gunboats in the Stono. 
Our loss serious; Captain Williams killed. The wood through which 
the Forty-seventh advanced so dense that order, it was said, could not 
be preserved, nor could commands be properly extended. Great regret 
for the loss of the brave Georgians. Heavy firing nearly all night 
from gunboats in the Stono. 

June 14.—Brigadier-General N. G. Evans arrived on the island to 
assume command. Heavy firing of shot and shell upon Secessionville, 
from enemy's gunboats and from a battery erected at Legare’s Point. 
Vigorous replies of Colonel Lamar’s guns. Firing nearly all day 
One man killed in his tent, at Secessionville, by a shell. 

June 15.—Similar firing upon Secessionville. Colonel Lamar re- 
plies more deliberately. Firing very slow towards night. Two men 
wounded on our side. 

June 16.—Attack of the enemy at daylight on the earth-work at 
Secessionville; Brigadier-General Stevens in command of assaulting 
column of six regiments—EKighth Michigan, Seventh Connecticut, 
Twenty-eighth Massachusetts, Seventy-ninth Highlanders, Forty-sixth 
New York, and One Hundreth Pennsylvania. Brigadier-General 
Williams in command of brigade operating to flank the work on its 
right by an advance on Hill’s place; Brigadier-General Benham in 
command of whole. Our work a simple “ priest cap,” covering a neck 
of land about fifty (50) yards wide, flanked right and left by a creek, 
and defended by four guns and about six hundred men. Enemy re- 
pulsed with fearful lose. Colonel T. G. Lamar in immediate command 
of our batteries, assisted by the no less brave Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas M. Wagner, Captain Reid, Lieutenant Humbert, and others, 
and supported by the brave Colonel Gaillard and the infantry. Colonel 
C. H. Stevens and Colonel Simonton showed promptitude and skill, re- 
pulsing the flank movement on our right. Enemy’s fire from gunboats 
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in Stono and Folly rivers, from his stationary battery at Legare’s 
Point, from his light artillery, and from his small arms, terribly severe ; 
particularly so his fire on our right flank from across the creek at 
Hill's. Our battery at one time almost silenced by this latter fire. A 
gun, worked by Lieutenant-Colonel Ellison Capers, in a little battery 
across the creek at Clarke’s, somewhat flanking the enemy’s advance, 
did effective service. By order of Colonel Johnson Hagood, in com- 
mand of advanced troops, the Louisiana battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel 
McEnery, reinforced the garrison at Secessionville during the fight, 
and rushing gallantly into the fire, with the cry of “ Remember 
Butler,” soon drove the enemy from his flanking position at Hill’s, 
The Eutaw battalion, on the right, engaged the enemy for a short time 
in the woods, to the rear of Hill’s house, when he fell back, together 
with the troops engaged by the Louisiana battalion and our other 
troops from across the creek. Then the entire force of the enemy, 
between five and six thousand strong, slowly and sullenly retired from 
the attack to their positions on the Stono, and within their late line of 
pickets, burning Rivers’s house on their retreat. Enemy’s loss probably 
eight hundred men; ours under one hundred. The brave Captains 
Reid, of Colonel Lamar’s regiment of artillery, and King, of Sumter 
Guard, Charleston battalion; Lieutenant Edwards, and many other 
gallant men of ours killed. Colonel Hagood, while leading his horse 
by the reins had them severed by a piece of shell. Several of the 
enemy bravely mounted our ramparts. Several got to the rear of it by 
flanking it on the left. 

June 17.—General 8S. Cooper, senior general Confederate States 
Army, visited the island to-day. 

June 18.—Flag of truce from the enemy to inquire after wounded 
and prisoners, and asking leave to send comforts to them, and offering 
similar privilege to us as to our men. 

June 20.—A few shell thrown by a gunboat to-day at men at work 
on our west line. 

July 1.—Total inactivity of the enemy, offensively, since repulse of 
16th ult., except the firing of the few shell on 20th. Grand salute to- 
day at sunrise along our entire line, and at Forts Johnson, Sumter, and 
Moultrie, in honor of our successes before Richmond. Enemy reported 
to be advancing. Troops under arms and to the front. False alarm. 
Enemy suspected to be about to retire from the island. 

July 5.—Enemy’s land force, known to have been retiring for seve- 
ral days from Grimball’s, now ascertained to be all withdrawn from 
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that place. Transports for several days past seen going out of Stono. 
Gunboats in the river off Grimball’s. 

July 7.—Major William Duncan, First regiment South Carolina 
Volunteers, narrowly escaped being made prisoner by a party of the 
enemy at the large workSthrown up between Rivers’s burnt house and 
the Stono; party probably from gunboats. Enemy withdrawn from 
Legare’s. 

July 8.—Enemy known to have altogether abandoned James Island, 
and our city to be safe for the present. 





Report of Operations of Bratton’s Brigade from May 7th, 1864 to 
January, 1865. 


CAMP NEAR WILLIAMSBURG Roan, 
Bratton’s Brigade, January 1st, 1865. 

In compliance with orders I have the honor to make the following 
report of the operations of this brigade since the battle of the Wilderness, 
6th May, 1864. The morning of the 7th May found the brigade in 
line of battle on the right of and perpendicular to the plank road, along 
the ridge that had been so hotly contested on the morning before. A 
crude breastwork of logs was thrown up, and we remained in this posi- 
tion until about nine o’clock P. M., when orders to move came. Skir- 
mishing was more or less brisk all day; our loss was eight or ten men 
wounded. We moved in accordance with orders acrossthe railroad, by 
the Catharpin road to Spotsylvania Court-house, and arrived in the 
vicinity on the next morning (the 8th instant) at about ten o’clock, to 
find the enemy’s cavalry in possession of and between us and the court- 
house. 

My brigade formed on the right of the road, and moved down to 
the court-house, the enemy retiring before us, and abandoning the place 
without a fight. We then changed front to the left and moved up 

road to the Brock road, where Kershaw and Humphries’s brigades 
were fighting. I took position on the right of Kershaw’s brigade, where 
a much needed rest of two or three hours was enjoyed, when the enemy 
was discovered advancing upon us. This attack, which was probably 
only a reconnoisance, was easily repulsed with only a loss of two or 
three to us, but of from forty to fifty to them. In a short time, how- 
ever, they advanced in two lines, directing their attack to my right, 
where they supposed there was no force to oppose them. Humphries’s 
brigade and Rodes’s division were thrown in just in time to meet them 
on the extension of my line, my right regiment (the P. S. S., under 
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Colonel Walker), only participated in this fight in which the enemy 
were repulsed. My skirmishers were sent in pursuit of the broken and 
retreating masses and succeeded in capturing about one hundred and 
twenty-five (125) prisoners ; night came on and closed this day’s opera- 
tions. On the next morning (the 9th) we were moved to the left across 
the Brock road, and put in position on the right of our division with 
my right resting on the Brock road, my line nearly perpendicular to 
it and and stretching towards the river. Here again we threw 
up a little breast work of logs and rails. My three right regiments, 
First S. S., Colonel Walker, Second Rifles, Colonel Bowen, Sixth South ~ 
Carolina regiment, Colonel Steedman, had open field in their front, the 
two left regiments (First South Carolina, Colonel Hagood, Fifth South 
Carolina, Captain J. B. Lyle), were in the woods. The sharpshooting 
was incessant, but nothing of importance transpired until the morning 
of the 12th, when the enemy assaulted us heavily, advancing beauti- 
fully in two lines of battle; we held our fire until they were within 
fifty yards of us, when by a deliberate and well directed volley, a line 
of their dead was laid down across the entire front of my brigade, with 
the exception of one regiment, whose fire was well and delibrately put, 
but the artillery opened a little too soon on this part of the line, and 
caused the enemy to drop behind a crest just in time to evade the storm 
of minnie balls; the fusilade continued for some minutes, and strewed 
the field with dead and wounded from their scattered and flying hordes; 
many of those in the open field fled in comparative safety behind the 
crest alluded to above (to their right, our left) to the woods and were 
massed, partially rallied in front of my two regiments (First and Fifth) 
still protected by this crest and the woods from our infantry fire. Their 
position could not be seen-from our batteries, but I ordered them to 
open upon them and directed from my position their fire, which was 
afterwards found to have become more effective, killing and mutilating 
great numbers of them. Unfortunately the commander of the battery 
informed me that his orders were to save ammunition, and to fire only 
when he was certain of doing execution. I could not be certain of this, 
and fearing that ammunition might be scarce, ordered him to cease firing 
and thus saved the lives of many Yankees. They kept up an active 
fusilade, indeed, a terrific roar of musketry all the while. Our men 
were quietly awaiting their appearance over the crest. This continued 
so long (for some hours) that we began to suspect that by some happy 
mistake they were fighting themselves. 

It seemed a heavy battle and we had nothing to do with it. Skir- 
mishers from the First and Fifth regiments were ordered up to the 
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crest to discover what it meant. They found them lying behind the crest 
firing at what did not clearly appear, but they with great gallantry 
charged them with a yell, routed and put the whole mass to flight, most 
preciptate and headlong, capturing some forty (40) prisoners. In their 
haste and panic a multitude of them ran across a portion of open field 
and gave our battery and my line of battle on the right a shot at them, 
the skirmishers too. We kept up a most effective fire upon them and 
that field also was thickly dotted with their dead and wounded. My 
picket line was re-established, and thus ended the battle of the 12th on 
this part of the line. In this battle I had about twelve hundred and fifty 
(1250) muskets, and lost in killed and wounded not more than fifteen— 
prisoners none. We destroyed of the enemy, in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, in my judgment, at least three thousand (3,000). They left 
about 500 dead in my front, and it is known that they took many dead 
from the field (all of those remote from our lines). My officers and men 
behaved to my entire satisfation. The men fired with cool deliberation 
and great effectiveness. While all behaved well, I cannot pass on 
from this part of my report without making special mention of Captain 
Harvey, Fifth South Carolina Volunteers and Captain Wood, First 
South Carolina regiment. They commanded the skirmishers of their 
respective regiments in the charge upon the enemy, and executed 
their orders with an energy and boldness that was worthy of all praise. 
Not long before sunset I was ordered to report to General Ewell on the 
right without delay. I moved down as rapidly as possible and found 
General Ewell in rear of that portion of the line which had been taken 
from Johnson's division in the morning known as the “mule shoe.” 
My brigade was put in position to support the withdrawal of some 
troops of ours from this same “mule shoe.” We lay there under fire, 
but doing no fighting all night, and were withdrawn about daybreak 
to anew line constructed during the night some four or five hundred 
yards in rear. We were in the course of the morning relieved and 
ordered back to General Field, who held us as reserve for our division 
until we left this part of the line. 

We lost during the night in killed and wounded about seventy men, 
the enemy’s fire was incessant throughout the night. 

We did not fire a gun. On ‘the night of the 14th we moved with 
the division towards the extreme right of our line, and were put into 
position on the right of Gregg’s brigade, which was on the left of the 
division. On the morning of the 16th erected works but had no fight- 
ing here other than a little skirmishing some distance in front of the 
line. On the evening of the 21st the whole corps marched for Hanover 
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Junction, moving down the Telegraph road. On this severe and weary 
march, which was almost continuous for twenty-four hours, my brigade 
was rear guard; nothing of importance occurred. The enemy followed 
closely upon us, occasionally engaging a squadron of cavalry in our 
rear, but did not molest any body materially, they rather aided us in 
driving stragglers before us. We crossed North Anna river about sun- 
set on the next evening, the 22d, and went into camp on the next morn- 
ing, 23d; one regiment was sent on picket to the railroad bridge over 
the river, had some sharpshooting with the enemy across the river. The 
other four rested in a road near by. - About midnight I received orders 
to destroy the railroad bridge, and fall back to a position near to the 
Junction and fortify, which was done. We remained in this position 
three or four days, skirmishing and sharpshooting all the while with the 
enemy, until he retired across the river. Our loss was slight here. 

On the morning (the 27th) we moved down the railroad to Ashland, 
thence passed Atlees to the Totopotamoi creek, near Walnut Grove 
church, where we relieved some of Gordon’s troops, on the 30th day of 
May. Skirmishing on this line was severe, and our loss was greater 
than usual. On the evening of 3lst day of May we began to slide to 
the right, and continued to do so until we arrived upon what was after- 
wards known as the Cold Harbor line. My position on this line 
covered the road from Mechanicsville to Old Chuch. Our skirmishers 
were more or less actively engaged while moving from our last position, 
and after we settled in this, until the enemy left our front, which they 
did on the night of the 5th of June. We shifted position on the line, 
and advanced to Totopotamoi swamp one evening, but did not come in 
contact with the enemy again on this line. On the morning of the 
13th we moved to the right, crossed Chickahomony on the McClellan 
(Cavalry) Bridge, marched through Seven Pines battlefield, where we 
bivouacked for two days. On the evening of 15th I received orders to 
move up the Kingsland road to the Varina road, and picket towards 
the river from Deep Bottom up. We arrived at the place designated 
about 10 o'clock P. M. We found no enemy in this vicinity, except 
squads from gunboats lying in the river. I received orders about mid- 
day, on the next day, to move across thé river at Drewry’s Bluff, and 
rejoin the division, which was moving down the Telegraph road to- 
wards Petersburg. I moved in accordance with orders, and found the 
division in line on the left of, and parallel with the road, preparing to 
drive the enemy out of our works, which had been abandoned by Beau- 
regard to reinforce Petersburg. I was put in position on the right of 
the division, near creek, but night coming on, and the 
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woods being dense, only a line of skirmishers was advanced. My skir- 
mishers occupied a line of works that night, and it was not discovered 
until next morning that the enemy were still in partial possession of — 
Beauregard’s line. About the middle of the day the division made a 
sort of spontaneous charge, in which only my skirmish line partici- 
pated, and recovered and re-occupied the line that had been abandoned 
on the morning before. On the next morning (8th) we were relieved 
by troops from Pickett’s division, and moved across the Appomattox to 
Petersburg, and were put in position on the line about Battery No. 34; 
at dark we moved to the left, and relieved troops on the new line, 
covering the Baxter road, my left resting on the Battery, under whith 
the enemy afterwards sprung a mine. The works here were very im- 
perfect, and the sharpshooting was incessant and active. The enemy 
was found next morning well entrenched close to our front, and could 
sharpshoot us from two lines; we suffered for the first two days from 
this advantage over us, losing heavily; the fire upon us here was inces- 
sant, night and day, and the labor of completing the works, added to 
the heavy guard duty, necessitated by the close proximity of the lines 
at this point, rendered this probably the severest tour of duty that my 
men have been subjected to during the war. We made the position 
comparatively secure, and thought that we inflicted more damage than 
we received by sbharpshooting, before we were relieved. 

We were relieved by Elliott’s brigade about day-break on the morn- 
ing of the 24th, and moved down to the Iron bridge, on City Point 
road. We remained there in a ravine for four (4) days, during which 
time one of my regiments, the P. S. S., Colonel Walker, was ordered to 
report to General Hoke, as a support to some point on his line, against 
which attack was threatened, the attack, however, was not made, and 
the regiment was not engaged. I moved it with the rest of the 
brigade, back to the old position on the Baxter road, on the 28th, relieving 
Elliott’s brigade. A portion of the line was now assigned to the divi- 
sion to hold, and a system of reliefs established, by which each brigade 
of the division got forty-eight hours rest in every eight days, thus we 
wore through a weary month of guard duty, mortar-shelling and sharp- 
shooting, watching and waiting for the affray; but no assault was made. 
Onur daily Joss was small, but the sum total for the month, particularly 
when the nature of the wounds is considered, (unusual proportion 
fatal,) loomed up heavily—aye sadly—many of my noblest veterans, 
whose kindling eyes had flashed out their staunch heart’s enthusiam on 
so many glorious fields of battle, were stricken from our rolls, as it 
were by the stealthy hand of the assassin. There is the chill of 
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murder about the casualties of this month, and sad, sad is the regret, 
when death thus strikes the brave. We lost on this line fifty three 
’ killed and seventy-two wounded, many of them mortally. 

On the night of the 28th we were relieved, and took cars on the 
morning of the 29th on the Petersburg railroad for Rice's station ; 
from thence we marched across James river at Drewry’s Bluff to the 
vicinity of Fussel’s Mill, and were put in position on the morning of 
the 30th to meet the enemy, who had made demonstration on that 
point, but found that he had retired on the night previous. My 
brigade was moved up during the day along the line of works over 
Néw Market Heights and put in position on that line, with its right 
resting on Four-Mile creek. We remained in this position, with our 
pickets well out in front, enjoying freedom from the presence of the 
enemy until the morning of the 13th of August, when the enemy as- 
saulted and, after three efforts, succeeded in driving in my pickets, 
capturing and killing some of them. It was here that Captain Beatty, 
of the P. S. S., one of the most efficient officers of this brigade, fell 
mortally wounded ; the enemy in his front were successfully repulsed, 
he was slain, and some of his men captured by the enemy, who had 
driven in the pickets on our left and came up in rear of his lines. I 
mention this as due to the gallant officers and men who were captured 
there. Our picket line was finally driven in, pretty badly mutilated. 
The enemy opened a furious cannonade upon our main line, which, 
however, did not last long. Our skirmishers were advanced, and they 
threatened his left, resting near the Yarborough house, which, perhaps, 
induced him to withdraw. While this was occurring here it seems that 
the enemy were moving heavy columns up the Darbytown and Charles 
City roads, which necessitated a sliding of the whole division to the 
left. I was ordered to follow and keep up connection with the brigade 
on my left. This was done, and night found my brigade with its right 
resting upon the Drill house and extending along New Market heights 
beyond the Libby house. On the next morning the affair on the left 
became more serious. The enemy succeeded in taking a portion of our 
line about Fussell’s Mill. My already attenuated line was depleted to 
furnish force to drive them out. Two of my regiments—the Fifth 
South Carolina, Colonel Coward, and Second South Carolina rifles, 
Colonel Bowen—were sent down without delay, and, I was told by 
others than themselves, rendered most effective assistance in driving the 
enemy away and recovering our line. While this was going on on the 
left the enemy assaulted my line near the Libby house, but were easily 
repulsed by the picket line, aided by the artillery on the heights. In 
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the afternoon I received orders to take command of the whole line from 
the left of my brigade to Chaffin’s farm. I found on this line the City 
Battalion, detachments from Scales and Thomas's brigades, and John- 
son’s old Tennessee brigade, numbering in all about one thousand 
men. I went out to the picket line to discover what troops were there, 
and reached Cox’s farm, “ Signal Hill,” where I had been informed the 
picket line was established, in time to meet the enemy coming in by 
way of Double Gates, but could see or hear nothing of our pickets, 
who ought to have been on this partof the line. I learned afterwards 
that the line, from some distance to the left of Double Gates to the 
river, was occupied by detachments from the City Battalion and John- 
son's brigade. They unquestionably behaved badly—ran away from 
their posts, and could not give any intelligible report of what had oc- 
curred when they were found, which was not until some time after 
dark. Knowing little or nothizg of the country in front, and only that 
the enemy were advancing up the Varina road, I immediately moved 
Johnson's brigade from Four-Mile creek up to B. Aiken’s house, to secure 
Chaffin’s from disaster. Night closed in before I found the pickets, and 
without my learning anything definite of theenemy. During the night, 
however, I found that the picket line had been disturbed only between 
where it crossed the Kingsland road and the river, and had it adjusted 
and ready for an advance at early dawn. I, moreover, discovered by 
means of scouts that there was no enemy in advance of their usual 
lines on the left of the Varina road. At daybreak the next morning 
the pickets on the right (from Johnson’s brigade) advanced and found 
the enemy on Signal Hill throwing up entrenchments. I received 
orders to dislodge them if I could. During the night three regiments 
from Pickett's division reported and were put in position near the B, 
Aiken house, in all about six hundred (600) men. Harris’ Brigade 
was found near the B. Aiken house, and with these troops to hold the 
line, I thought that I could drive the enemy away with mine, and was 
making dispositions with this view, when I received orders to suspend 
operations until further orders. About sunset received orders to pro- 
ceed, but it would have been impossible to arrange for it by dark. 
The navy opened upon the enemy during the evening; Johnson's bri- 
gade advanced against the hill early the next morning and found it 
abandoned. Five or six prisoners of various colors and nationalities 
were captured, several muskets, and a lot of entrenching tools also. 
The navy claims the credit of driving them from the position, and 
doubtless aided in producing the result. Something, however, is due 
to the sharp-shooters of Johnson’s brigade, who hugged closely the 
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works of the enemy all day, and effectually prevented their comple- 
tion. All of the unburied dead left on the hill were killed by minnie 
balls, and there were several (white); many of the negroes were 
known to be killed, and it was supposed they occupied the graves 
found there. Sharp-shooters were thrown well out in the field below 
Signal Hill, so as to fire upon their line of communication with Dutch 
Gap, and it was this, in my opinion, that influenced them to leave at 
night. Our old lines were re-established; remained quiet until I was 
ordered away. 

On the 22nd of August I was ordered to move across the river at 
Drewry’s, and take cars at Rice's station for Petersburg; was held in 
reserve about the lead-works for severa] days; moved on to a ravine 
near Reservoir Hill, and worked at night on fortifications. On the 

moved down the Boydton Plank-Road some five (5) or six (6) 
miles to meet some movement of the enemy, but he retired and we 
were ordered back that night; marched about two miles, when we 
were halted, and ordered into camp, where we remained the next day 
and night, and on the next morning moved back, and were put into 
camp on Captain Whitworth’s farm, near Petersburg. We remained 
here until September 29th. While encamped here built a line of 
works along the Squirrel Level road. On the morning of the 29th 
September received orders to take cars for Rice’s station, which we did, 
and moved thence across the river at Drewry’s to the Osborne Turn- 
pike; reached there just before dark, started out from the works near 
New Market road on reconnoisance, but were ordered back as night 
was coming on, and went into camp; but about 10 o'clock P. M. re- 
ceived orders to move down Osborne Turnpike towards Battery Harri- 
son, which had been taken by the enemy. We reconnoitered as well 
as we could at night, and were making dispositions to attack, when 
orders came to move to the rear of Fort Gilmer and rest. We reached 
Fort Gilmer a little before daybreak, rested until about 8 o’clock A. M. 
and were ordered back to the vicinity of Battery Harrison. The pre- 
liminaries were arranged for an assault, and the assault ordered at two 
o'clock P.M. In the meantime the enemy had thrown up a retrench- 
ment, making Battery Harrison an enclosed work. I was to support 
Anderson's brigade. I occupied a rugged line on the right of Ander- 
son. He was to move out toa ravine in his front and wait for me to 
file out of my rugged position and form in, in rear of him, (all the 
details are known to the major-general, but I mention this point for a 
purpose which will appear presently). I gave full and explicit in- 
structions to my brigade; every officer and man knew exactly what he 
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was todo. Anderson did not stop at the ravine, but passed on. To 
give my promised support, and carry out my part in the arrangement, 
it was necessary for my brigade to file out at the double quick, and 
without halting, or even moderating to quick time, to move by the 
right flank in line against the enemy. I deplored this, and felt that 
my men were not having a fair chance, but it was too late to 
give new orders and instructions. All that was left me to do, I thought, 
under the circumstances, was to try to carry out the agreed upon 
arrangement, and this done, my brigade was ordered to follow about one 
hundred yards in rear of Anderson's, and if they stopped to pass over 
them, and charge the enemy’s works. My orders were obeyed, and 
my dead close under the enemy’s works attest their honest efforts to 
achieve the object for which they were given. My right regiment, 
Colonel Walker, was streaming along at a run, unable to gain its posi- 
tion on the line of the brigade. This I halted for an instant, closed its 
ranks, and put it in on the left against a little redan on the line a short 
distance in front of the enemy’s retrenchments, and it was carried, and 
much consternation produced among the enemy, who left one face of 
Fort Harrison, that looking toward B. Aiken’s house, and did not oc- 
cupy it again. But it was too late to help the main assault, that had 
failed, but it was a diversion, and more—a sort of distraction to the 
enemy, which saved the lives of many of my retiring men. My shat-. 
tered ranks were ordered to the rear to reform. I dispatched a staff 
officer to General Hoke to explain my situation, and to say that I 
would make another effort in conjunction with him if he would assault. 
My four repulsed regiments, rallied by their gallant colonels, moved up, 
sadly reduced in numbers, but with firm and solid tread, as well in 
hand and obedient to orders as at the beginning. General Hoke as- 
saulted, but so feebly, and was so quickly repulsed that I did not put 
my regiments in again, but took up a position to support the troops in 
the redan in case they were assailed by the enemy. After dark, when 
all my dead and wounded, except those immediately under the works 
of the enemy, were brought off, the troops were withdtawn to the line 
of the morning. We failed to take the fort, and there is, therefore, no 
occasion for praise; but while I think it right that success should be, as 
it is, the measure of the soldier’s merit, I would be ungrateful to the 
living, and false to my glorious dead, if I did not express my admira- 
tion of their heroic conduct in this action. They failed to take the 
fort, but it was because the difficulties, from beginning to end of the 
attack, were too much for human valor. Our loss here was severe, 
summing up in killed and wounded, three hundred and seventy-seven 
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(377). Some of the wounded are prisoners. I took into this action eleven 
hundred and sixty-five (1,165) muskets and one hundred and twenty-nine 
(129) officers. The next day we remained quiet, but at dark were ad- 
vanced to a line that had been selected during the day by the engineers, 
and entrenched. We remained here strengthening our works until the 
night of the 6th of October, when we were relieved by General Moore, 
and moved to the Darbytown road. Early on the morning of the 7th 
we moved down the Darbytown road and struck the enemy's outposts 
near Pleasants’s house. The Fifth South Carolina regiment, Colonel 
Coward, was deployed and drove them to their works over the old line. 
My brigade formed on the left of and perpendicular to the road, some 
six or eight hundred yards from the works. In a short time, in con- 
junction with Anderson's brigade, formed on the right of the road, we 
moved forward. I succeeded in driving them out of the works in my 
front, and turned upon the flank and rear of those in Anderson’s front 
and drove them from a part of it—indeed, from all of it finally, but 
was temporarily checked by a flank work. They had no artillery on 
the line, but a battery was playing on us from a position some four 
hundred yards in rear of their line, and in an extension of the line of 
this flank work. This embarrassed our attack, and being concealed by 
a slight ridge from view, I was unable see what was there, I therefore 
directed one regiment against the battery, which threw it entirely in 
rear of the line, and as it rose the ridge, advanced the brigade, and 
carried the works. With scarce a halt at the works I pressed on at the 
enemy and artillery, now seen running across the field, for near a mile, 
when I halted and adjusted my ranks, now somewhat deranged by the 
succession of charges; the enemy were completely routed. I succeeded 
in capturing one piece of artillery, the rest got away from me, but was 
made an easy prey for Gary’s cavalry, who did overtake and capture 
it. I here received orders to march to the right and connect with the 
division which was moving up the works in a line perpendicular to 
them. This was done in due time, but with great difficulty through 
dense thickets. The whole, advancing in line, struck the enemy near 
the New Market road in heavy force and behind log breastworks. 
My brigade advanced to from fifty to one hundred yards of the works 
(my line was not parallel to that of the enemy, my right was nearer to 
them than the left), and I thought at one time that the enemy were 
leaving my front—I could not see, but their fire slackened. The 
brigade on my right, however, did not come up, and the enemy in its 
front poured its fire into me. The brigade on my left fell back and re- 
tired entirely from the contest. This somewhat disturbed my left. I 
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was myself on the right, and was wounded a few moments before, but 
seeing this movement to the rear went towards the left of my line to 
find i, too, beginning to break away—doubtless because they were 
abandoned, for the fire was not near so heavy as on the right. I 
ordered them to fall back to the crest from which we started. The fire 
on the right was most terrific, but fortunately the balls ranged high 
and my loss was less than I feared it would be. My regiments were in 
line thus, from right to left: Walker’s on the right, Steadman, Hagood, 
Bowen, and Coward’s on the left. My casualties sum up, in killed and 
wounded, one hundred and ninety (190). Nearly half of them oc- 
curred in the right regiment (Walker's); more than half in my two 
right regiments (Walker and Steadman’s). I lost some of my best 
officers and men. Captain Quattlebaum, P. S. S., a most faithful 
officer, who has signally distinguished himself in this campaign, was 
here shot dead upon the field. Lieutenant William Norris, Fifth South 
Carolina regiment, a noble man and most worthy officer, ‘was, I fear, 
mortally wounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy. Lieutenant 
Lewis, P. 8. 8., had his leg broken, and was captured. He has been 
heard from—is doing well, but his leg wasamputated. The service has 
sustained a loss in these three officers. My command behaved to my 
satisfaction on this occasion, and officers and men have my thanks for 
their gallant and spirited conduct. 

To my staff I am indebted for their prompt and efficient services. I 
was deprived of the valuable services of my A. A. General, Captain 
Serrel, early in the action. His horse was killed under him, and he 
was so much injured by the fall as to necessitate his removal to the 
rear. Captain Lyle, acting Inspector, and Lieutenant Judge, aide-de- 
camp, acted with their usual gallantry, and rendered most useful as- 
sistance. I left my brigade on the crest from which this last charge 
was made and did not get back to it until the 20th of November. 
During my absence it had been engaged twice—on both occasions suc- 
cessfully resisting assaults of the enemy. You are referred to Colonel 
Walker for a report of these actions. I found it, on my return, on a 
new line, between the Charles City and the Williamsburg roads, forti- 
fying. Since we have been engaged in erecting winter-quarters and 
strengthening our works, until the 10th December, when we - were 
ordered out to the front on what turned out to be a recon- 
noisance of the enemy’s line about Deep Bottom. Found on New Mar- 
ket heights, between the Libby house and Big Spring, a large isolated 
fort with ditch and strong abattis around it; this was an outpost, and 
not the right of their line. Their right rested on the marsh of the Four 
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Mile Creek, below the Kingsland road. An immense area of forest 
about the Drill house had been filled. The fort and these lines seemed 
to be thinly manned, but obstructions in the way of felled timber, 
abattis, &c., were immense. A little after dark we were ordered back 
to camp. In this day’s work I lost eleven men, and one officer, in 
killed, wounded and missing. We remained quiet in camp fortifying 
and completing winter quarters, until the night of the 22nd, when we 
were ordered off in haste to Gordonsville. I left camp at half past 
11 o'clock, P. M., and started the first train from Richmond with two 
regiments, (2nd and 5th,) but did not reach Gordonsville until 10 
o'clock, A.M. I moved my two regiments out with all proper speed on 
the Madison Turnpike, where I was informed by a staff officer, that 
General Lomax was confronting the enemy. I found him about two 
miles out and the enemy drawn up from six to eight hundred yards in 
his front. There was in one ‘place a solid mass of them, covering 
probably two or three acres of ground. I told him that I had two or 
three regiments of infantry at hand to assist him, and suggested, that 
as we could not shift as rapidly as horsemen, that he put us in the posi- 
tion most important to be held. He replied that the position on the 
Madison Turnpike was the all-important point, and pointing to the 
massed enemy said, they are now preparing to charge. I immediately 
put my regiments in position, one on either side of the road, relieving 
the cavalry, who moved out on the flanks. We were all ready now, 
and as they were slow about the charge,I sent out a company of 
sharp-shooters into a tongue of wood, about one hundred and fifty 
yards in front of our lines, to kill some of them. About this time one 
of my regiments, by some mistake, and without my orders, opened a 
scattering fire upon them. Before I could stop it, they made the mass 
of the enemy deploy, and retire out of range. It (the mass) was not 
more than six hundred yards from my line, and I might have opened 
fire upon them with effect, and would have done so, but for the hope 
and expectation that they would charge us. In a short time they 
withdrew, taking the road towards Liberty Mills; some of the sharp- 
shooters followed them and took possession of the field, found three 
wounded Yankees, and two or three dead horses and men, also several 
bee-gums just opened, but not robbed. The rest of the brigade arrived 
during the evening and night. On the evening of the next day the 
whole brigade took cars for Richmond, but owing to the bad condition 
of the road, did not all reach Richmond until 9 o’clock P. M., on the 
25th December. I am happy to report not one single casualty 
on this expedition. We returned to our old position on the line, 
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and have remained quiet up to date. Our total present at the 
beginning of the campaign (including quarter-masters, commissaries 
and surgical departments, was officers, one hundred and fifty (150) ; men, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six (1866); aggregate, two thousand 
and sixteen (2,016). Our loss during the campaign sums up one 
hundred and seventy-six (176) killed, one thousand and ninety-four 
(1,094) wounded, and ninety four missing; aggregate, thirteen hundred 
and sixty-four (1364). Total present to-day, including quarter-masters, 
commissaries, and surgical departments, one hundred and thirty-two 
officers (132), sixteen hundred and eighty-eight (1688) men; aggre- 
gate, eighteen hundred and twenty men. We have lost many of our 
noblest and best officers and men. Accompanying this is a list of cas- 
ualties since the battle of the Wilderness. 


The brigade as a whole has, in addition to the stirring gallantry of the 
fight proper, displayed a fortitude, endured the fatigues and dangers of 
this most arduous campaign, with a staunch and sturdy courage, the 
contemplation of which fills me with gratitude, not unmixed with pride. 


While I feel that it is impossible in a report stretching over so much 
of action to do justice to the many individual instances of meritorious 
conduct that from time to time occurred, I cannot close without special 
mention of Colonel Hagood’s First South Carolina regiment, and Colonel 
Coward's Fifth South Carolina regiment. These officers have distin- 
guished themselves by their valor and skill on the field, and general 
good management of their commands throughout the campaign. Also 
Captain J. B. Lyle, Fifth South Carolina regiment, who in command of 
his company, then of his regiment, and afterwards as acting assistant 
adjutant-general on my staff, was everywhere conspicuous for his cour- 
age, energy and zeal. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JoHN Bratton, Brigadier- General. 
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Professor Worsley’s Lines to General Lee. 


By J. Witu1Am Jones. 


As there has been some dispute as to the authorship of the following 
beautiful lines, which were first published by me in “ Personal Remi- 
niscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of General R. E. Lee,” it may be 
well to settle the point, as well as to preserve in our Papers the feeling 
tribute of the gifted Englishman. I had frequently seen them in the 
fly leaf of Worsley’s translation of the Iliad, which he presented to 
General Lee, and by permission of the family, not long after the Gene- 
ral’s death, my friend, Professor E. S. Joynes, copied them for me. I 
thus introduced them in my “ Reminiscences” : 

The following inscription and poem accompanied the presentation 
of a perfect copy of the “Translation of the Iliad of Homer into 
Spencerian Stanza,” by Philip Stanhope Worsley, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford—a scholar and poet whose untimely death, 
noticed with deepest regret throughout the literary world, in England, 
has cut short a career of the brightest promise : 

“To General R. E. Lee,—the most stainless of living commanders, 


and, except in fortune, the greatest,—this volume is presented with the 
writer’s earnest sympathy and respectful admiration. 


The grand old bard that never dies, 
Receive him in our English tongue! 

I send thee, but with weeping eyes, 
The story that he sung. 


Thy Troy is fallen, thy dear land 

Is marred beneath the spoiler’s heel. 
I cannot trust my trembling hand 

To write the things I feei. 


Ah, realm of tombs! But let her bear 
This blazon to the last of times :— 
No nation rose so white and fair, 
Or fell so pure of crimes. 


The widow’s moan, the orphan’s wail, 

Come round thee; yet in truth be strong! 
Eternal right, though all else fail, 

Can never be made wrong. 


An angel's heart, an angel’s mouth, 
Not Homer’s, could alone for me 
Hymn well the great Confederate South, 
Virginia first, and Lee. 7.8 
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I found in General Lee’s letter-book the following beautiful letter in 
reply to this graceful compliment from the English scholar : 


Lexineton, VA., February 10, 1866. 
Mr. P. 8. Worseley : 


My Dear Sir:—I have received the copy of your translation of the 
“ Tiliad,” which you so kindly presented to me. Its perusal has been 
my evening’s recreation, and r have never enjoyed the beauty and 
grandeur of the poem more than as recited by you. The translation is 
as truthful as powerful, and faithfully reproduces the imagery and 
rythm of the bold original. 

The undeserved compliment to myself in prose and verse, on the 
first leaves of the volume, I receive as your tribute to the merit of my 
countrymen who struggled for constutional government. 


With great respect, your obedient servant, 
[Signed] R. E. LEE. 


I add aiso another letter from General Lee to Professor Worsley, 
written a month later, and very appropriately inserted in this connec- 
tion : 

“ LexineTon, VA., March 14, 1866. 
“Mr. P. 8. Worsley : 


“My Dear Mr. Worsley :—In a letter just received from my nephew, 
Mr. Childe, I regret to learn that, at his last accounts from you, you 
were greatly indisposed. So great is my interest in your welfare that 
I cannot refrain, even at the risk of intruding upon your sick room, 
from expressing my sincere sympathy in your affliction. I trust, how- 
ever, that ere this you have recovered and are again in perfect health. 
Like many of your tastes and pursuits, I fear you may confine yourself 
too closely to your reading ; less mental labor and more of the fresh 
air of heaven might bring to you more comfort and to your friends more 
enjoyment, even in the way in which you now delight them. Should 
a visit to this distracted country promise you any recreation, I hope I 
need not assure you how happy I should / to see you at Lexington. I 
can give you a quiet room and careful nursing, and a horse that would 
delight to carry you over our beautiful mountains, I hope my letter 
informing you of the pleasure I derived from the perusal of your trans- 
lation of the ‘Iliad,’ in which I endeavored to express my thanks for 
the great compliment you paid mein its dedication, has informed you 
of my high appreciation of the work. 

“Wishing you every happiness in this world, and praying that eter- 
nal peace may be your portion in that to come, I am, most truly, your 
friend and servant, 


[Signed ] “R. E. LEE.” 
9 
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*“sGeneral Lee to the Rear.” 
By Professor W. W. Smits, of Randolph Macon College. 


[In our narrative, in our January, 1880, number, of three occasions 
on which the men vociferated to General Lee to “ go to the rear,” we 
promised to give in some future issue the sketch of one of the incidents 
written at the time by Professor W. W. Smith, then a private in the 
Forty-ninth Virginia regiment. We have been unable to find the 
sketch to which we then referred, but are glad to be able to give an 
extract from a speech made by Professor Smith on “ Memorial Day ” 
in Warrenton, Va., June, 1878, in which the incident is eloquently 
given, if not with the fresh enthusiasm of the boy soldier which 
characterized the sketch Mr. Smith wrote the day after the bloody 
struggle at Spotsylvania. 

We regret that we have not space for the whole speech, but give the 
extract as follows :] 


We are met, comrades, to pay a brother’s tribute to those who 
marched shoulder to shoulder with us in the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, whose hearts we knew, 

“ True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand.”’ 

How our hearts beat more quickly at the recollection of that grand 
old army! When I think of the humble private, foot-sore and 
weary, toiling on after his tattered standard, shoeless and ill-clothed, 
munching his hard-tack, and eating his bacon raw to make it last the 
longer, yet all with a cheerfulness unfailing, because, forsooth, it was 
the best his country had to give; of the grand men who led our lines 
and breathed their spirit into lesser souls; of the glorious knight of the 
nodding plume; of the fierce, fiery God of War so meekly bowing to 
his God, but to his God alone;.and then as my thought rests in the 
contemplation of the grand chieftain, who united in one majestic person 
the ardor of patriotism, the sublimity of genius, the dignity of great- 
ness, whose name lit each eye and inspired every heart, himself so 
calm, so true—as thus the grand picture of our country and its cause, 
of that glorious army, and that most glorious leader rises before my 
mind, I think that surely 


“ Never hand waved sword from stain so free, 
Nor purer sword led a braver band, 
Nor braver bled for a fairer land, 
Nor fairer land had a cause so grand, 

Nor cause a chief like Lee.” 
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We go, comrades, to drop a flower upon the graves of those who 
represent to us the gallant dead of that army. From the cavalry, the 
artillery, and the infantry, ’tis not our privilege to place the tribute of 
devotion on the graves of our Stuart, our Pelham, or our Jackson, or 
even, perhaps, upon the humble mound of that comrade best beloved 
to each, but others of our brotherhood will drop the tear and strew the 
graves where tender hands have gathered them, and over those who lie 
yet where they fell, by hill and glen, and grove, will the good God 
spread the daisy and the buttercup, and the tender dew will drop its 
glistening tear. On the graves of these who rest within our charge we 
each will drop the flower in memory of his absent dead, while all unite 
in common tribute to him who loved them all, and was a father to us 
all—our great commander. 

We are here, citizens of Fauquier, to honor those who have made 
your county historic ground. You yourselves have made its name an 
honored word in the households of the South; for none of those who 
came within the reach of the ever extended arms of your sympathy, 
none of that brave army, which sweeping along your rugged roads to 
intercept and force the foe to battle, fed on the bounty which the un- 
tiring hands of your fair women, and the eager ardor of your old 
men provided, can forget the patriotism which made you prodigal even 
in your penury, and raised the flush of honest pride upon your soldiers’ 
cheeks, as any one could say, “I am from old Fauquier.” 

But the gallant deeds of those you sent to battle have won for you 
a different and a peculiar glory. I need not mention the rich legacy 
of fame bequeathed you by cremé de la cremé of the cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, the Black Horse of Fauquier. The heart 
of the State of Virginia throbs in quickened pulsations at the name of 
the knightliest leader of that knightly band, as she longs to place upon 
his brow some fitting testimonial of her honor. I need not speak of 
the honor won for his county by the Ashby, whom a nation mourned. 
I need not call to mind the fame won in the name of our county-seat, 
by the Warrenton Rifles, and their gallant leader, who fell indeed, 
“first in the foremost line.” There is no need to recount the exploits of 
those scouts and rangers who maintained an independent state within 
the lines, and almost within sight of the capitol of the enemy. Time 
would fail me even to sketch the glorious achievements of those other 
heroes who went forth with your Scott, the Carters, and your Randolph. 
On first Mannassas maiden field; through the hardship and the sick- 
ness and the one sharp conflict of the Peninsula campaign; in the 
splendors of the Valley victories; on the bloody field of Seven Pines; 
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at Cold Harbor and amid the deafening thunders of Malvern’s rugged 
sides, belching forth flame and death; at second Manassas, scene of 
stern endurance; at Harper's Ferry’s victory ; on Sharpsburg’s trying 
field ; on Fredericksburg’s hill-fringed plain and hill-side drenched in 
gore ; in Chancellorsville’s dear-bought victory; at the gallant storm- 
ing of Winchester’s heights, and the immortal sacrifice mid Gettysburg’s 
volcanoes ; amid the lurid lightnings of the Wilderness, the stern shock 
of Spotsylvania’s massive onsets, and in that contested angle, pregnant 
with death; at Cold Harbor’s second scene of carnage; in the wearying 
watchings in the trenches; the horrors of the Crater; the deadly 
Hatcher’s Run, and the sad days when valor and devotion still strove 
to do impossibilities, and striving fell, until the army’s father stayed 
their unavailing sacrifice at Appomattox’s scene of bitter lamentations, 
and all along between these, in the thousand combats where lesser num- 
bers won not lesser glory, where the untiring cavalry drove back the 
mounted foe, or with unflagging courage held at bay his hosts of infan- 
try, or where the lonely scout dared death at every hour and did deeds 
of heroic valor with no eye to witness—in all these scenes which tried 
men’s souls, your valor was found ready to perform, your genius to 
command. Let me illustrate by a single incident the deeds by which 
these dead soldiers won for you immortal fame and have deserved from 
you this annual honor. 

When the boom of Sumter’s signal gun of conflict was still reverber- 
ating among our mountains, and the roll of the recruiting drum was 
re-echoing the call to arms, there assembled at its summons a band of 
your youth and gave in their names as volunteer defenders of Virginia. 
Near to the spot where now we stand they met. A noble band they 
were, elate with high hopes and patriotic purpose. They went forth 
with their country’s name inscribed upon their banners, the Fauquier 
Guards, amid the mingled tears and benedictions of age and the ap- 
proving smiles of beauty. 

I saw them once again. It isa calm May dawn, but darkened yet 
by the still lingering night-mists, chill and drear. Along the confront- 
ing lines of Spotsylvania lie the armies which for six days of conflict and 
manceuvre have been tasting each others blood and testing each others 
prowess, all silent now in the hush of the morning twilight. Suddenly 
there bursts forth from the darkness the roar of battle. A mighty host 
rushes upon the protruding angle of the Confederate lines. In a mo- 
ment the massed forces overwhelm its defenders, open wide the gap, and 
pour in hostile tide through the centre of our lines. The Army of 
Northern Virginia is severed in the midst, its ruin is impending. But 
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a quick order is received ; in a moment two brigades are summoned from 
the nearest trenches, a feeble force against the thick massed foe, scarce 
one to five, but no other aid was near and delay was ruin. In that 
line, close by the colors of the old Forty-ninth Virginia, stood your 
Fauquier Guards, veterans now of three campaigns, tried and trusted. 
An officer upon an iron-gray rides to the front. He utters no word, 
but points forward to the foe and advances to lead the charge. He turns 
his face towards us now. The sight of that face, full of calm resolve, 
sends a thrill of dismay through each heart, for there amid the already 
whistling bullets, they recognize in him the idolized commander of the 
army. To throw their own bodies in front of him is the involuntary 
impulse of their devotion. The gallant Gordon, the commander of 
of the charging column sees the situation. Dashing up he lays his hand 
upon the bridle-rein of his commander, “ General Lee, this, sir, is not 
your place; we will drive these people back, sir. These men are Vir- 
ginians, they never yet have failed and they will not now; will you 
boys?” “No! No!” bursts from the eager lines, “General Lee to the 
rear! General Lee to the rear; we can’t do anything till General Lee 
goes to the rear,” and while one reverently leads the iron-grey back 
through the opening line, right where your Guards were standing, the 
ringing voice of Gordon sounded “forward.” 

Not with noisy shout nor rapid rush, but with stern-set faces and 
measured tread the line advanced. Veterans of many fields, their 
practiced eye perceived that on that charge depended the fate of the 
army, and each felt 


“ As if ’twere he 
On whose sole arm hung victory.” 


I saw their faces set in grim determination, for the odds were fear- 
ful; but down the line I heard a word of exhortation pass from mouth 
to mouth, the watch-word for the battle, ‘Remember General Lee is 
looking at us”; aye, and depending on us too, was the thought which 
filled their hearts as they surmount an intervening rise in the wooded 
ground and burst upon the crowded foe, scarce twenty paces off. With 
a shout and deafening roar of musketry they rush upon their thick- 
set ranks, The enemy received them with the steel. Their guns are 
empty, and alas! they have no bayonet fixed—no time to set them; 
what shall they do? They will do aught but fail. With stern resolve 
they club their muskets and hurl themselves upon the foe. Their des- 
perate valor wins; the foemen waver, cower and give way. Witha 
shout of triumph the ardent victors press upon them and hurl them on 
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in headlong rout, bearing back with them their supporting columns, 
But the battle is not yet ended ; the lines are readjusted, your veterans 
hold the breach, and against them column after column is hurled. 
Nine times that eve did the enemy seek to drive them from their post; 
nine times their charging lines retired shattered and broken. "Twas 
four in the morning when their charge began; ‘twas nine at night ere 
the battle closed over the rescued army and the baffled foe, and your 
Fauquier Guards slept upon their arms with the sweet consciousness of 
duty done. 

Such were the deeds by which these dead heroes won a right to your 


regard, 
“In such a flame and such a heat 
The anchors of your fame were forged.”’ 





General Forrest’s Operations Against Smith and Grierson. 


Letter from General Pox. 


HEADQUARTERS, Demopouis, March 4, 1864. 
General Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector General, Richmond : 


I send by Captain Vanderford accompanying dispatches, among 
them a communication from Major-General Forrest, containing account 
of his operations in checking and defeating the enemy’s cavalry forces, 
intended to form a junction with his infantry at Meridian. You will 
perceive that it was a brilliant affair, and that it accomplished my 
wishes in effectually preventing General Sherman availing himself of 
his cavalry in his contemplated operations. That success destroyed his 
campaign. 

Dispatches from General Lee’s forces, just received, are of a very 
gratifying character. He has overtaken the enemy, on the west of 
Pearl river, in a very exhausted state, from a want of provisions and 
forage, and a long and hurried march, and is cutting up the rear of his 
column. I have hopes of destroying also some of his boats that have 
gonejup the Yazoo towards Grenada. Ross's brigade, of Lee’s division, 
is on the river below them, and will be reinforced, and I have another 
brigade above them. The result of the campaign has been thus far 
satisfactory, and we have not as yet seen the end of it. I shall send 
General Forrest, without delay, into the western district, to break up 
the Federal elections proposed to be held there within the next ten 
days, and to bring out other troops, horses, &c., from there and south- 
ern Kentucky. My report of the late operations will be sent you in 
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a few days. I refer you in the meantime to my staff officer, Captain 
Vanderford. 

I hope that the War Department will comply with my wishes and 
suggestions, in regard to the management of my department in the 
several communications recently forwarded, as they are indispensable 
to its efficient and successful management. 


Respectfully, your ubedient servant, 
L. Poux, Lieutanant-General. 


REFORT OF GENERAL FORREST. 


HEADQUARTERS STARKVILLE, Miss., February 26, 1864. 


General—I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
20th inst., and am under many obligations for the ordnance stores and 
train sent to Gainsville. 

I am also gratified at being able to say that your wishes in regard to 
the enemy’s forces under Generals Smith and Grierson are realized—at 
least to the extent of defeat and utter rout. 

We met them on Sunday morning last at Ellis’s Bridge, or Succar- 
touchee creek, three miles south of West Point, in front of which 
Colonel Forrest’s brigade was posted to prevent the enemy from cross- 
ing. After a brisk engagement of an hour and a half the enemy re- 
tired towards West Point. It was not my intention to attack them, or 
bring on a general engagement, but to develop their strength, position 
and movements. 

I moved forward with my escort and a portion of Faulkner's Ken- 
tucky regiment and found the enemy had begun a systematic retreat, 
and being unwilling they should leave the country without a fight, 
ordered the advance of my column. 

Will forward a detailed official report as soon as reports from brigade 
commanders are received. It is sufficient for me to say here that with 
twenty-five hundred men, the enemy, numbering from six to seven 
thousand strong, were driven from West Point to within ten miles of 
Pontotoc in two days; all his efforts to check our advance failed, and 
his forces at last flying utterly defeated and demoralized, leaving six 
pieces of artillery, one hundred killed, and one hundred prisoners, and 
wounded estimated at three hundred or over. The seriously wounded, 
about fifty in number, fell into our hands. They took in their retreat 
every carriage, buggy, cart, and wagon along the road to move their 
killed and wounded officers, and all their slightly wounded—accon 7ing 
to report of citizens—were moved in front with their pack train. 
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Our loss is about twenty-five killed, seventy-five wounded, and pro- 
bably eight or ten captured. Among the killed are my brother, 
Colonel Jeff. E. Forrest, commanding brigade; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barksdale, commanding George's regiment, and several other officers, 
whose names are not now remembered. 

It affords me pleasure to mention the fortitude and gallantry dis- 
played by the troops engaged, especially the new troops from west 
Tennessee, who, considering their want of drill, discipline and expe- 
rience, behaved handsomely, and the moral effect of their victory over 
the best cavalry in the Federal service, will tell in their future opera- 
tions against the enemy—inspiring them with courage and confidence 
in their ability to whip themagain. Considering the disparity in num- 
bers, discipline and drill, I consider it one of the most complete vic- 
tories that has occurred since the war began. 

After the enemy succeeded in reaching the hills between Okalona 
and Pontotoc, the resistance of the enemy was obstinate, compelling 
me frequently to dismount my advance to drive them from favorable 
positions defended by the broken condition of the country. About 
three hundred men of the Second Tennessee cavalry, under Colonel 
Bartean, and the Seventh Tennessee cavalry, Colonel Duckworth, re- 
ceived the repeated charges of seven regiments of the enemy in open 
ground; drove them back time after time, finally driving them from 
the field, capturing three stand of colors, and another piece of their 
artillery. A great deal of the fighting was almost hand to hand, and 
the only way I can account for our small loss is, the fact that we kept 
so close to them that the enemy overshot our men. Owing to the 
broken down and exhausted condition of men and horses, and being al- 
most out of ammunition, I was compelled to stop pursuit. 

Major-General Gholson arrived during Monday night, and his com- 
mand being comparatively fresh, continued the pursuit, and when last 
heard from, was still driving the enemy, capturing horses and prisoners. 
The enemy had crossed the Tallahatchie river on the night of the 23rd, 
burning the bridge behind them at New Albany, and retreating rapidly 
towards Memphis, with Gholson still in pursuit. I am, General, 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
[Signed] N. B. Forrest, Major-General. 


To Lieutenant-General L. Polk. 
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The Prison Question Again—Prof. Rufus B. Richardson on Andersonville. 


When in March and April, 1876, we published our discussion of the 
“Treatment of Prisoners,” we sent the numbers containing it to leading 
newspapers and magazines all over the North, wrote them a letter en- 
closing our “summing up” of the points we claimed to have established, 
and begged them to point out any errors we had fallen into, and to send 
me their replies. There were at the time a few flippant or spiteful 
hits at this effort “to wipe out the ineffaceable crime of Andersonville,” 
but no serious attempt at a reply, which we saw or of which we 
heard. 

A year later the Nation attempted a reply which we published in 
full in our Papers, and to which we made, what judicious friends in whom 
we had confidence pronounced a triumphant rejoinder. The ation 
declined our proposition to have a full discussion of the whole question 
which should appear in both journals, refused to reciprocate our courtesy 
by publishing the reply to their strictures, and thus the matter ended. 

Some eighteen months ago Rev. Howard Miller, of Pennsylvania, to 
whom we had given a copy of our “Confederate View of the Treatment 
of Prisoners,” published our “summing up” in the Philadelphia Times, 
and asked for a refutation of these “remarkable” statements. We 
wrote to Mr. Miller requesting that he would forward us any replies 
that might be made, but none have appeared so far as we have been 
able so ascertain. Now these papers were prepared much more hastily 
than was desirable, we lacked many important documents, our work 
was merely one of compilation, and we take no credit whatever to our- 
selves, and yet we do affirm that the facts presented have not been 
met, and are an unanswerable vindication of the Confederate Govern- 
ment from the charges of cruelty to prisoners, so recklessly made and 
so persistently repeated. 

But Professor Rufus B. Richardson, Ph. D., of Bloomington, Indiana, 
has in the ew Englander for November, 1880, an elaborate discussion 
of “Andersonville” which is so much fairer than anything that has 
previously appeared on that side, and which, indeed, so completely 
surrenders the whole question, by admitting that the United States 
Government alone was responsible for the failure of the cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners [and, as a consequence, for the detention and suf- 
fering of prisoners on both sides] that we would publish it in full but 
for its great length, and would advise any of our readers who may feel 
special interest in the subject tu procure and study this able article. 
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We had intended a full analysis and review of the article in this 
number, but as our printers warn us that they are “ nearly full” we 
must reserve our review for a future issue, and content ourselves now 
with only a few brief comments. 

1. Professor Richardson places the South on the defensive, and while 
admitting many points in its favor, maintains that it is “a defensive 
difficult to establish.” Now we utterly deny that the South is on the 
“ defensive,” except in the sense that the United States Government 
sought to blacken the fair name of the Confederacy by an utter mis- 
representation of the facts—and northern writers have most indus- 
triously circulated against us baseless slanders, which they have suc- 
ceeded in making many of their own people, and of foreign nations 
believe. We have shown by facts which have not been, and cannot be 
successfully, controverted that in this whole matter the Federal, and 
not the Confederate, authorities were responsible for the suffering of 
prisoners on both sides, and that Elmira, Rock Island, Point Lookout, 
&c., are really more in need of “defence” than Andersonville, with all 
of its admitted horrors. ; 

2. He makes various quotations from Pollard (notably from his 
“Secret History,” so-called), when a man of his intelligence ought to 
know that Pollard’s unsupported assertion is of not the slightest value 
on any mooted historic question, especially when he gets an oppor- 
tunity of venting his bitter personal hatred against President Davis. 

3. While Professor Richardson is very fair in his apologies for suffer- 
ings at Andersonville, he seems very skeptical as to the reality of 
much suffering, on the part of our prisoners at the north. . Let 
any one interested turn to some of the narratives which we published 
in our number for April, 1876—such as those of Rev. Geo. W. Nelson, 
Hon. A. M. Keiley, Rev. Dr. I. W. K. Handy, Rev. Geo. W. Harris, 
Charles Wright, T. D. Henry, and others,—and see whether there is 
any “striving to make out that the suffering was as great as somebody 
else's,” rather than “a depth of suffering never reached in the descrip- 
tion,” such as, it is claimed, the Andersonville and other Federal pris- 
oners endured. 

4. Professor Richardson makes an adroit attempt to relieve his gov- 
ernment fiom the unanswerable argument derived from the figures of 
Secretary Stanton and Surgeon-General Barnes, showing that of 220,- 
000 Confederates in northern prisons 26,436 died, while out of 270,000 
Federal prisoners in Confederate hands, only 22,576 died. His effort 
is more ingenjous, and more creditable, than that of either Mr. Blaine 
or the WVation to which we have replied; but we propose, at our earliest 
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liesure, to take up in detail this whole question of relative mortality, 
and to show that although these figures (compiled by Federal not Con- 
federate officials), may not be fully accurate in every particular, yet if 
they fail at all it is in not representing the matter as favorably to the 
Confederates as the facts warrant. 

5. Professor Richardson candidly admits that “a review of the whole 
case makes it certain that the United States Government was responsible 
for the failure of exchanges during the last year of the war, and that to 
its policy in this matter it owes, in a large measure, its final success.” 
[Italics ours.] He justifies this as a war measure, condemns the Gov- 
ernment for not frankly avowing this policy, and concludes his article 
with the following tribute to the Federal soldiers who died in prison : 
“ Whether there was not a possibility of a Waterloo or Sadowa on the 
Rapidan instead of an ‘attrition’ campaign continued through a year - 
will always remain an interesting question. But at any rate, as ‘the 
course of events actually turned, the men who languished at Ander- 
sonville played, in their sufferings and death, a most essential part in 
the campaign. This part was not so stirring as charging on the guns, 
or meeting in the clash of infantry lines, but their enforced, long-con- 
tinued hardship made it possible for mere superiority of numbers to de- 
cide the struggle, and for the Confederacy to crumble without its 
Waterloo, and to terminate its existence by the surrender of those less 
than eight thousand muskets at Appomattox.” 

Now all this is exceedingly candid and fair, but we beg to remind 
the Professor of some additional points which are needed to complete 
the proper understanding of the whole question. (a). In January, 
1864, Judge Ould, our commissioner of exchange, proposed to General 
Hitchcock, the Federal agent, that surgeons from both sides should be 
allowed to attend their own prisoners, and that these surgeons should 
be allowed to receive from their governments or friends, and distribute 
for the comfort of prisoners, contributions of money, food, clothing, and 
medicines. Zo this humane proposal no reply was ever made. 

(.) The Federal Government having declared medicines “ contra- 
band,” our authorities proposed to buy from them medicines and hos- 
pital stores, which they pledged themselves should only be used for 
Federal prisoners, and pay for them in gold, cotton or tobacco, as they 
might prefer. This proposition was refused. 

(c.) They failed to avail themselves of our offer to allow their sur- 
geons to come and bring medicines and supplies, and minister to their 
prisoners in our hands, even though we were denied a like privilege of 
ministering to our poor fellows in their hands. 
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(d.) They refused to exchange sick and wounded. 

(e.) After all efforts at effecting an exchange, or at mitigating the 
sufferings of prisoners had failed, Judge Ould in August, 1864, proposed 
that if they would send transportation to Savannah he would turn 
over to them, without equivalent, from ten to fifteen thousand prisoners. 
He acompanied this proposition with a statement of the fearful mortal- 
ity at Andersonville, assured the authorities that it was from causes 
which the Confederacy could not control, and repeatedly urged the 
prompt acceptance of his proposition. And yet this humane offer was 
not accepted until December; and during this period the greatest mor- 
tality occurred at Andersonville. 

Add these points to the admission of Professor Richardson, that the 
United States Government was responsible for the failure of exchanges, 
and it will be seen that the “crime of Andersonville,” and of Elmira, 
lies not at our door, but was a part of the cruel war policy of Secretary 
Stanton. 





Editorial Paragraphs. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





Tue Dexay rn Issurne Ta1s NuMBER of our Papers has been as annoying to us 
as it can possibly have been to any of our readers. For, while we do not publish 
& newspaper, or a magazine of current gossip, or one containing the latest fashion 
plates, yet we have been accustomed to issue regularly every month, except when 
on several occasions it seemed best to combine two numbers, and have felt no little 
annoyance at the delay which has been caused by various circumstances over which 
we have had no control, and which has necessitated the combining of three num- 
bers under one cover. 

But as we give our readers their full quota of pages, and a number of great 
variety, deep interest, and decided historic value, we are sure they will not com- 
plain, and we promise them to endeavor to be more prompt in future. 





RENEWALS ARE Now IN ORDER, and promptness in renewing very much desired. 
Remember our terms are strictly cash in advance, and we will not send our January 
number to any one who has not paid his subscription, or at least notified us that 
he will do so very soon. é 

The subscriptions of the larger number of oursubscribers expire with this num- 
ber, and we beg each one, without waiting for an agent to call or for us to send 
any further appeal, to sit right down and send us three dollars [$3] or authorize 
us to draw on him for that amount Better still, let each one endeavor to send us a 
new subscription along with his own. Please attend to this at once, lest you lay 
aside this appeal and forget all about it. 





THIS NUMBER COMPLETES VOLUME VIII., and we will be able to furnish the bound 
volumes so soon as we can have them bound. But we will be compelled to change 
our custom of exchanging new-bound volumes for old numbers, as we find that we 
cannot keep on hand a stock of bound volumes sufficient to meet this demand, and 
that we thus accumulate worn numbers which we find unsalable. But we will 
(as a matter of accommodation to our subscribers) receive old numbers, have them 
bound, and return them as soon as this can be done; charging them only for the 
cost of binding, and they paying postage and express both ways. 





OvR NEXT VOLUME (voL. Ix.), which begins with the January number, shall not, 
in interest or historic value, fall behind any of those which have gone before, In- 
deed we are proposing new features which will add to its interest and value, and 
which will be more fully announced in our January number. 
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A MoxvumeEnt To THE AsHBY BRoTHERs is proposed to be erected in the “ Stone- 
wall Cemetery” at Winchester, and we most cordially second the following appeal 
of the committee having charge of the matter. If it would be a convenience to 
any of the contributors we would cheerfully receive and forward their contribu- 
tions, 

“It is now fourteen years since the interment of the remains of Ashby beneath 
the Valley sod, upon which and for which he had yielded his life, supplied the chief 
feature in the dedication of the first of the beautiful military cemeteries which 
have overspread the country. Within that period scores and hundreds of monu- 
ments to the heroic dead of the war have tested the sculptor’s skill and imagina- 
tion. Upon these stately proofs of pride and affection large sums have been 
lavished. The Southern people, impoverished though they were, found means of 
paying this melancholy tribute to those who had so richly earned it. 

Yet the resting-place cf THz Brotaers AsHBY remains unmarked save by that 
simple inscription. Neither marble nor granite supports the imperishability of 
that gallant name, 

It is desired to remedy this long neglect. A movement is on foot to erect a 
monument not altogether unworthy of Virginia’s Mountain Cavalier. Two costly 
shafts have been reared in the Stonewall Cemetery at Winchester—one of them 
wholly, and the other largely, by the efforts of the ladies of that city and its im- 
mediate vicinity ; to say nothing of their contributions to the other expenses of 
the cemetery. They are able to do little more than invoke the exertions of citi- 
zens elsewhere in behalf of this additional memorial. This appeal, it is hoped, 
will be promptly and liberally responded to. In that event it may be practicable 
to signalize the next decoration day, June 6, 1881, the nineteenth anniversary of 
General Ashby’s death, by consecrating this crowning honor to one who by word, 
life and death, taught us how to “keep the lamp of chivalry alight in hearts of 
gold.’ 

“ Your hearty co-operation in this matter is requested. 

‘“ All communications must be addressed to 

“Miss TILL1E RussExt, 
“Mrs, Hotmes ConraD, 
“Or Mrs. MarsHAtt WILLIs, 


“Committee ‘ Ashby Memorial Association,’ Winchester, Va.” 





THE REUNION oF THE RicHMonD HowrrzeErs, that splendid corps of artillery, 
whose guns were heard on well nigh every field from Big Bethel to Appomattox, 
came off on the 13th of December, the anniversary of the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, and was a really magnificent affair. The banquet, served in the best style 
of the St. Claire hotel, and presided over by Judge George L. Christian, was really 
superb, and was heartily enjoyed by all present. 

The speeches of W. J. Hardy, of New York, the orator of the evening, and 
Leigh Robinson, Esq., of Washington, O.G. Clay, Jr., Captain Henry Hudnall, 
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and Rev. Dr. J. B, Hawthorne of Richmond, who responded to the regular toasts, 
and of Rev.G. W. Dame, of Baltimore, and Carlton McCarthy, Ksq., of Rich- 
mond, who responded to volunteer toasts, were all admirable, and were well 
worth preserving in permanent form. We expect to publish one or two of them 
in some future issue. 





Our ExEcuTiIvE CoMMITTEE has been enlarged; there have been one or two 
changes in it, and it is now composed as follows: 

General J. A. Early, Lynchburg, President of the Society; Hon. R. M. T. 
Hunter, Essex county, Vice-President; Rev. J. William Jones, Secretary and 
Treasurer; General D. H. Maury, Chairman Executive Committee; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Archer Anderson, Major Robert Stiles, Richmond; Colonel R. E. Withers, 
Wytheville ; Colonel William Preston Johnston, Lexington; Colonel Thomas H. 
Carter, King William county; Colonel George W. Munford, Colonel William H. 
Palmer, Colonel R. L. Maury, Captain A. M. Keiley, J. L. M. Curry, D. D., Moses 
D. Hoge, D. D., Rev. A. W. Weddell, Richmond; Colonel R. H. Dulaney, Loudon 
county ; General Eppa Hunton, General Wm. H. Payne, Warrenton ; General G, 
W. C. Lee, Lexington; Captain Theo. 8. Garnett, Colonel Walter H. Taylor, Nor- 
folk city ; Major Charles 8S. Stringfellow, Petersburg. 

The constitution provides that members of the Executive Committee shall reside 
in Virginia, in order to nave them convenient to the headquarters of the Society ; 
but the vice-presidents of the several States, and, indeed, any individual members 
of the Society, would always be welcomed to the meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as well as to the general meetings of the Society. 

The committee will have a meeting early in January—due notice of time will be 
given—at which various matters of interest to the future plans and work of the 
Society will be discussed and acted upon. 





Our Printers have been among the most careful and accurate we have ever 
known, and we have been seldom called on to correct typographical errors, but the 
chirogrophy of our friend Judge John F. Lay is none too plain, and in his sketch 
of the Powhatan Troop, in our last number, our types changed the gallant and 
lamented Lieutenant John Wm. Maury into ‘ Menoboy,” of whom the dashing 
troopers never heard. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have received from the author, J. B. Waller, of Chicago, ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Benjamin Franklin as a Diplomatist,” and “The True Doctrine of State Rights.” 
We have not had time to read the books as yet, but from a casual glance through 
their pages doubt not that they are well done and will be valuable additions to 
our Library. 
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Camp and Field Life of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry [Duryee Zouaves} 
By Alfred Davenport, New York: Dick & Fitagerald. 


The author has sent us a copy of this beautifully gotten up book which is a 
well written history of a gallant regiment, which not only has a present interest, 
but will have a permanent value as “material for the future historian.” 


Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas [see advertisement], continue to be very 
readable, attractive, and instructive to both old and young, and give promise of 
even increased interest. We are looking forward with interestto articles on the 
“War between the States” on both sides, which they promise this year, and trust 
that they will see to it that they are from pens competent to give not only pleasing 
articles, but papers of real historic value. 


Recollections of the Evacuation of Richmond, By Hon. John A. Campbell, Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 


This is a valuable sketch by an able pen. 


Reynolds’ Memorial. Addresses delivered before the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, upon the occasion of the presentation of a portrait of Major-General 
John F. Reynolds, March 8th, 1880, 

We are indebted to Colonel John P. Nicholson for a copy of this interesting and 
valuable “Memorial” of a gallant and able soldier. 

We noticed in our last the address of Colonel Chapman Biddell, published 
separately, which is one of the series, and may add that the whole forms an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of the war. 


Catalogue of the Choice and Extensive Law and Miscellaneous Library of the late 
Hon, William Green, LL. D.—Comprising nearly 10,000 volumes in the several 
Departments of Literature. Compiled by R. A. Brock, Esq., Secretary Virginia 
Historical Society. i 


This is a book of 210 pages, very skilfully compiled by Mr. Brock, and beautifully 
printed by Mr. W. Ellis Jones, and is of itself a valuable addition to any library, 
as showing the books which a man of ability and untiring research, collected in 
the course of a long life. But the library itself [which is to be sold at auction, 
January 18th, 1881, by John E, Laughton, Jr., Richmond, Va.,] is a rare collec- 
tion of valuable books, whose value is greatly increased by the Manuscript Notes 
of Mr. Green, who was unquestionably one of the most profound jurists, one of 
the best read lawyers, and one of the most accomplished men in general literature 
which this country ever produced. The collection has many rare books, enhanced 
in value by autographs of former owners, both in England and America, notes, 
book-plates, etc., and collectors will miss a rare opportunity if they fail to secure 
a catalogue, or to be represented at the sale. 

Persons desiring information can address Mr. R. A. Brock, Secretary Virginia 
Historical Society, who deserves great credit for his skillful compilation of the 
catalogue, and those unable to attend the sale can send their orders to Carlton 
McCarthy, or either of our other local booksellers. 











